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The Stub-Root System of Tree Planting. 





+ URING the past ten years there 
revivals of 





been periodical 


in what is known as the 


have 
i] interest 
system 


stub-root or Stringfellow 


of setting fruit trees. This method 











ivocates the cutting off of the roots to 1 or 
inches and cutting back the tree to a stump 
* 12 inches high, so as to make the trans- 
planted tree as nearly like a seedling or cutting 
as possible, on the assumption that it is more 
likely to develop a taproot system, and, there- 
fore, be hardier than other transplanted trees. 
Many experiments have been made, and the re- 
sults would indicate that it is not a matter of 
general principle, but that the success of this 
depend almost entirely on 
local conditions. In the southern states it has 
been highly commended at times, but in the 
north it has never come up to the expectations 
of its originator. From the comments of many 
experienced fruit growers it appears that there 
is nothing to be gained by pruning young trees 


method seems to 


to mere stubs. 

In April, 1901, I planted 100 peach trees by 
the Stringfellow method, and mowed the grass 
instead of tilling. They lived fairly well that 
year, but made almost no growth. The second 


year many died. All those yet alive looked yel- 
low and shed their leaves early, as though they 
were about to die. The third season I tilled the 
ground and the trees are making some growth, 
but not half what they would have made under 
ordinary method of raising a peach orchard. 
The system is not suited to our climate and 
soil.—[James §S. Harris, Kent County, Md. 

In setting a block of 1000 peach trees, every 
alternate row was planted according to the 
Stringfellow method. The first year, those 
planted the regular way started out better and 
kept ahead all the season. The second year it 
would take an expert to detect any difference 
in the rows. The severe cold of last winter de- 
stroyed about one-third of the block, both 
methods of planting suffering practically the 
same. The present season’s growth shows no 
advantage for the Stringfellow method. If it 
were a desirable method to adopt the fruit 
should show increased size, owing to the roots 
striking deeper. Whether this will be the case, 
is a question that the trees will have to answer. 
In planting apple trees I often cut the roots 
back, leaving stubs about 7 inches long. The 
roots starting from these stubs strike deeply 
enough to suit me, and stubs of that length 
serve to anchor the tree when first set much 
better than if cut short, as per the Stringfellow 


method.—[Grant G. Hitchings, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

The Stringfellow method would not do for 
this section of the county.—[Albert Wood, Or- 
leans County, N Y. 

I have had no experience with Stringfellow’s 
method of fruit culture, but have no doubt that 
in some localities it would be a success, espe- 
cially on hilly, stony soils. I have no faith in 
it on light, sandy soils, with sandy subsols. I 
know full well that fruit trees can be success- 
fully grown on nearly every kind of dry soil, 
if properly mulched, but in many cases this 
would require more material than that grown 
on the soil. After a long experience and close 
observation in fruit culture, I would advise lim- 
ited experiments with any system before prac- 
ticing it exclusively. Some of the finest peaches 
I ever saw grew on a side hill in Berks county, 
Pa, without culture, but it would not be a safe 
rule to follow. Soil and conditions have so 
much to do with success that we are often 
misled by certain methods, and conclude we 
have the right one. But when tested under 
other circumstances, it is a failure.—[Charles 
Black, Mercer County, N J. 

As a rule we are too ready to condemn any- 
thing that is new, or directly opposed to our 
stereotyped way of doing things, as is the 





























GROUP OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS F. S. M. P. A AND CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION 


Milk producers in that great dairy region comprising southeastern New York, northeastern Pennsylvania, a few northern counties in 


New Jersey, and a strip in western Connecticut, are thoroughly in earnest in the matter of working together. 
consideration given milk farming at the conventions Tuesday of this week at Binghamton, N Y. 
were the five states milk producers’ association and the co-operative creameries association. 


This was shown in the keen 
The organizations in session at that time 
Herewith American Agriculturist presents an 


interesting photograph taken last season, showing the officers and a good many members of these two associations, these men being still 


in the forefront of the work this year. 


Many of the faces will be recognized by farmers who closely follow the co-operative movement. 
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Stringfellow method of tree planting. That this 
is unwise is manifested by the fact that out of 
all such radical measures come improvements, 
and a better way of doing things. For instance, 
Grant Hitchings’s method of non-cultivation and 
mulching young apple orchards is extreme, and 
impractical for a large class of orchardists. But 
it has resulted in attention to sod orchards, 
mulching, light pruning and low-headed trees 
that will be of inestimable value to the fruit 
grower. 

So with the Stringfellow way. To trim the 
roots of a tree to stubs and set it in a hole 
made by a bar or some other light tool, works 
well in the hands of the author, and, with as 
careful a man, in a like soil and climate, is un- 
doubtedly all right. To follow this in New York 
and New England, in the great majority of 
cases, means dead trees. Careful trial has shown 
that all the long feeding roots and the deep hole 
filled with rich, mellow soil, that we used to 
talk so much about, is largely nonsense. These 
were the things on which we were laying great 
stress, and neglecting the weightier matters of 
a stocky, healthy tree, set in earth solid enough 
to keep it firm, without so much top as to be 
blown about with any wind. The rrellow soil 
and fertility can easily be supplied after the 
tree is thoroughly rooted and grounded. If 
these are provided, the root system and top will 
take care of themselves.—[Edward Van Alstyne, 
Columbia County, N Y. 





Barnyard Manure as a Money Maker. 





One of the most attractive and interesting ex~- 
hibits at the Ohio state fair this year was one 
showing the comparative value of barnyard 
manure left in the yard during the winter and 
fresh manure. For seven years, the Ohio ex- 
periment station has been studying in the fleld 
the question of conserving and reinforcing barn~ 
yard manure, Director Charles E. Thorne says 
the result of this work is that manure, which 
is thrown into an open barnyard and permitted 
to lie there during the five months of winter, 
before it is drawn to the field, is producing an 
increase of crop, worth, at present prices, $2.40 
per ton of manure, when the manure is spread 
on clover sod, the sod being plowed for corn and 
the corn followed by wheat and clover without 
further manuring or fertilizing. 

When the manure, instead of being thrown 
into the barnyard, is taken directly from the 
stable to the field, the management and crop- 
ping being the same as above, we get an increase 
of crop to the amount of $3.25 to each ton of 
manure. If, however, as the manure is being 
accumulated, it is dusted occasionally with the 
crude phosphate rock of the south, ground into 
a fine powder (called “floats” in the southern 
states), thus reinforcing it with phosphorous and 
possibly at the same time preventing some loss 
of ammonia, we get a total value of increase of 
$5.18; the odd 18 cents more than covering the 
cost of treatment. The work of the field has 
been supplemented by analyses made in our 
chemical laboratory, which show that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the fertilizing con- 
stituents of the manure may be washed out of 
it during the five months of winter exposure; 
they also show a very considerable reduction in 
total dry substance, indicating that it has re- 
quired considerably more than a ton of manure, 
as thrown out of the stable, to produce a ton 
as taken from the barnyard. From investiga- 
tions on the quantity of manure produced by 
cattle during the winter months of feeding, we 
are led to conclude that Ohio produces annually 
some ten million tons, and that of this un- 
doubtedly more than half, probably not less 
than three-fourths, is wasted. 


« Handling Apples in Massachusetts. 





8. T. MAYNARD, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS, 





The first and most important condition for 
apple keeping is sound, hard fruit, put into an 
even, low temperature of 32 degrees. If one 
has no cold storage room or cool cellar, a 
close shed with tight windows and doors, or 
basement of house or barn may be cooled down 
by opening every cool night from September 20 
on and clo3ing during the day. The tempera- 
ture may be brought down at once by using % 
to 1 ton chopped ice, mixed with 100 pounds 
cheap salt, in water-tight tubs or boxes. 

Care must be used in getting the fruit with- 
out injury from the trees. Everything should 
be in readiness for the work: ladders, baskets, 
hooks, barrels, heads, header or press, nails, 
liners, and some kind of a sorting box or 
wagon. Ladders, of several lengths, should be 
light and strong, painted and housed when not 
in use. Hooks made of 3-16 to %4-inch iron 
wire, bent in the form of the letter S, with the 
lower curve drawn in more closely than the 
upper, are very convenient to attach the bas- 
ket to the ladder or limb of a tree. 

THE QUESTION OF PACKAGES. 

For a local market, the bushel box is a very 
satisfactory package, but large crops cannot be 
handled in this way. Some system of co-opera- 
tion for the manufacture of barrels or boxes for 
our apple crop should be adopted. Plenty of 
heads should be in readiness, all matched and 
packed in barrels. Shingle nails and 6-penny 
nails are used for nailing in the liners and 
heads. The liners may be any sound twigs, 4 
to % inch in diameter, that will bend easily. 
Birch, hazel, witch hazel, etc, are chiefly used. 
All barrels should be thoroughly cleaned be- 
fore beginning packing. 

Various kinds of presses are in use. The 
Tight one with two iron hooks to catch under 
the lower edge of the barrel is popular, be- 
cause it can be quickly moved from barrel to 
barrel. The press attached to a platform al- 
lows the apples to be settled more thoroughly, 
but each barrel must be then placed upon the 
platform, which is heavy work. 

Sorting fruit is perhaps the most important 
operation connected with harvesting the crop. 
Only good fruit, perfect in form and of good 
color, will bring high prices. The average 
product will give but little profit. No 1 fruit 
should be perfect in form, of good size and 
color, free from worms, above 2% inches in 
diameter, and the larger and more even in size 
the better, for the general trade. For fancy 
trade, size is not of so much importance as 
beauty and quality. No 2 fruit should be of 
good size, from 2% inches in diameter up, 
even in outline and without too conspicuous 
wormholes or other disfigurements. For best 
results, all second and lower grade fruits 
should be worked into canned or evaporated 
goods, or cider, and only the best fruit sold 
for table use. If this were done, there would 
soon be an increased demand for our apples in 
both home and foreign markets. 

MANNER OF PACKING. 

Apples should not be packed while wet; a 
dry, cool, airy day is best. Neither should they 
be packed while heated. If this is done, they 
should be allowed to stand in an open shed over 
night to cool before heading. Before filling up 
the barrel a layer of bright colored apples of 
the average size should be placed regularly in 
the bottom with stems down. Shake the bar- 
rel well as each basketful is put in and fill 
to 2 to 3 inches above the tops of the staves, 
using first-class apples throughout. 

The press is then placed over the barrel, the 
head tried upon it, and as much of the edge of 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


one piece cut off with the hatchet or plane as 
is necessary to make the head enter without 
removing the upper hoops. As the head is 
pressed down it is directed and guided by the 
hammer until in place, when it is nailed and 
the lining strips nailed in. If the barrels are 
in good condition, three nails in each liner 
and two in each side of the head will be suffi- 
cient. But if the barrel is weak, more must 
be used. After heading, the barrels should be 
turned upon the side. 





Cutting Corn for Fodder. 
B. P. WAGNER, MISSOURI. 

I am convinced that the best way to care 
for the corn crop is to cut it with the corn 
binder. However, many like myself do not feel 
that they can afford to pay the price asked 
for a binder. Because of this I made a sled 
cutter which answered the purpose very well. 

The runners are of 2x6 material about 4 feet 
long. They should be spaced so as not to run 
closer than 6 inches to the rows. This would 
place them about 30 inches apart. An old- 
fashioned wide cross-cut saw will answer for 
the blades. Do not set the biades so as to 
come square against the corn, but grind them 
on lower side and set so that they will strike 
the standing corn at an angle. A box 12 inches 
high makes a very satisfactory seat. The horse 
is attached to this sled by fastening a chain 
to the point of each runner and attaching this 
to the singletree. The boards which form the 
top of the sled should be 2 inches thick and 
very firmly nailed to the runners. 

By using this cutter two men can do as 
much work as six, with the old method. I can 
easily get men to do this work for 75 cents 
per day. The work for which I would pay 
$4.50, if the corn was cut by hand, I get done 
for $1.50. If a farmer has plenty of money I 
would advise him to get one of the modern 
corn binders. If his means are limited I would 
suggest that he construct a sled cutter, as he 
will find it a great labor and money saver. 
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Exercise for Sows—Sows carrying much flesh, 
made while confined in small pens, will prove at 
best unsatisfactory breeders. Exercise is easily 
secured in summer by the use of pasture, but 
the winters are so severe in the north that it 
requires some ingenuity to gain the desired 
end. Turning the sows into sheltered yards is 
a good plan and if litter from the stable is 
thrown in the yard, exercise will be gained 
while working this over in search of waste 
grains. If exercise can be secured in no other 
way, the sows should be driven for some time 
each day by the herdsman along a lane or road- 
way or about the yard. 





Calves After Weaning—Good growth will be 
continued if the calf when taken from its 
mother is fed oats and corn, with a little oat- 
meal, supplying at all times an abundance of 
dry hay or well-cured corn fodder. Nothing 
is better than pasture grass for growing beef 
calves. If the weaning time occurs in the win- 
ter, it is most essential that the stockman have 
a good supply of roots or silage. 





Cultivation for Conserving Moisture—At 
the end of a protracted drouth, soil in a Kan- 
sas orchard which had been cultivated, con- 
tained 16% of moisture in the first 15 inches. 
Grass land examined at the same time con- 
tained 8 to 11% and in some cases even as 
low as 6. 





Beef Meal in a ration for pigs has a great 
influence on the strength of bone. Pigs fed 
this ration have much larger, firmer bone than 
those fed largely on corn. 














OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


‘OUR LAND COMMISSION IN UPPER MICHIGAN 


The Agricultural Possibilities Are Excellent—Remarkable Changes in Recent Years—Standing Timber 
Giving Way to Pastures and Cultivated Farms—Some Interesting Records of Success—Charac- 
teristics of This Valuable Tract of Land—lIts Merits Are Many. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


HE agricultural fea- 
tures of the upper 
peninsula of 
northern Michi- 
gan were until 
recently not se- 
riously considcr- 
ed. In common 
with all this 
northern terri- 
tory it was a 
great timbered 
section,and about 

all anyone thought about it was how shall I 

make money out of timber. During the last few 

years much attention has been given to the 
development of farms and to determine how far 
this work had progressed and to find out what 
this region possessed for the man who wants to 
get a farm of his own, I took a trip through this 
section about the middle of September. While 

in the western part of the peninsula there are a 

number of good farms and splendid progress is 

being made, I passed through this region very 
rapidly, planning to investigate it more care- 

Most of my time was spent 











fully at a later date. 
in the territory between Marquette and Sault 
Ste Marie. To begin with, let it be understood 
that all this region was heavily timbered with 
maple, birch and some other varieties of 
hard wood. This for the most part has been re- 
moved, and the region available for farms con- 


pine ° 


sists of the cut-over tracts. In many of these, 
howe~ r, only the biggest trees were removed, 
and immense quantities of cord wood remain, as 
well as timber for making posts, telephone poles 
and considerable lumber. The soil varies, but 
for the most part, particularly in the eastern 
section of the peninsula, it ranges from a light 
clay loam with an occasional streak of sand to 
a heavy clay loam. In some places the clay is 
quite red and in all sections the soil contains a 
large percentage of plant food. 

Contrary to the ordinary country covered with 
timber, the land is remarkably level, so that 
when it is cleared there is very little waste, due 
to gravelly ridges, rough ravines and sandy 
spots. Of course no one should buy a farm in 
any new region without examining it himse!lf. 
He will find here, as everywhere, an occasional 
rough area suitable only for grazing. However, 
at least 75% of the country is adapted to farm- 
ing, and millions of acres will soon be in cultiva- 
tion. It should also be remembered that, although 
on the northern border of the United States, the 
climate of northern Michigan is greatly modified 
by its close proximity to the Great Lakes. With 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron on the south 
and east, and Lake Superior on the north, the 
average temperature is much lower than in sim- 
ilar localities situated inland long distances 
from large bodies of water. Of course, the win- 
ters are cold, but the air is bracing and tempera- 
tures quite steady. When the snow falls it re- 
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mains on the ground throughout the winter sea- 
son. With these points in mind we are now 
prepared to study more carefully some of the 
agricultural advantages of this region. 


A trip on the train from Marquette to Rud- 
yard gives one a poor idea as to the agricultural 
possibilities of the country. A number of de- 
veloped sections are noted, but as is nearly 
always the case, the railroad runs through the 
poorest part of the country. It is only when a 
drive back from the main thoroughfares is 
taken that the actual conditions are seen. I 
stopped over night at Trout Lake and spent some 
hours there the following morning. This is a 
junction point on the main line of the Soo and 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic roads, 
Here farming operations are not very far along, 
although a number of settlers have bought land 
and are developing it. Going east to Rudyard, 
a trip was arranged from that place to the older 
settled sections of Pickford, and from there 
north to the Sault. It is in this region that 
farming has been carried on longest, and that 
the possibilities of the country are more gen- 
erally apparent. My companion was Mr W. 
Hayward, wideawake, energetic, familiar with 
every bit of this country, and acquainted with 
most of the farmers. He is by profession a tim- 
ber estimater, and in that capacity has examined 
bit by bit many of the townships in the eastern 
part of the upper peninsula. I soon learned to 
rely upon his statements, for I soon learned 
that his declaration, “I believe in always telling 
the truth concerning this country,” was genuine. 
A man of this stamp is of untold value to any 
new community. 

The first surprise was that the country was 
so level. As stated above, one naturally thinks 

[To Page 361.] 

















LINCOLN SHEEP ON FARM OF ROSS ANDERSON, UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


These splendid sheep were photographed in the pasture of timothy and clover about September 15 of this year. 


They were large, well 


wooled, fat, and had every appearance of thrift and contentment. This part of Michigan supports many sheep, and the number of flocks is 
growing every year. The long and medium wool breeds predominate. 
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The Uneven Crop of Winter Apples. 





The apple situation this year is re- 
markable. The crop is decidedly un- 
even; very large in some sections, small 
elsewhere; quality variable; commer- 
cial orchardists on the one hand, and 
dealers and speculators on the other, 
still at odds over prices. These facts 
are brought out through American Ag- 
riculturist’s final inquiry, now nearly 
completed, into the crop and movement, 
We reserve our summary of the com- 
mercial crop, giving estimates in bar- 
rels, until next week, but can safely 
forecast the general situation now. 
These columns have kept subscribers 
closely in touch with the situation for 
several weeks past, placing the proper 
emphasis on the material cutting down 
of choice hand-picked winter fruit in 
the important apple sections of New 
York and New England. While the 
quantity of sound fruit for cold stor- 
age, particularly in New York and 
northern New England, is heavy, it is 
not as burdensome as appeared prob- 
able late in September, or as many 
bearish operators seemed to believe, or 
even now insist it is. 


IN THE WEST APPLES ARE DISAPPOINTING. 


After citing the fact of a very lib- 
eral supply of good winter fruit from 
Niagara Falls eastward, taking due 
recognition of the loss by the October 
1 wind storms, it remains to be said 
that the great sweep of country from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio westward to the 
Missouri valley, is turning off a disap- 
pointing crop of apples; in many in- 
stances large in bulk, but uneven and 
inferior in selling quality. The situa- 
tion along this line, printed in American 
Asriculturist last week, has been fur- 
ther accentuated by latest advices from 
our correspondents in such states as 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa and 
west of the Missouri river. 


While the tonnage in these great cen- 
tral valleys will prove heavy, the pro- 
portion of sound, well-keeping winter 
apples is small, This uneven condition 
has been noted from time to time; a 
given state or a given county showing 
up fairly well, while another important 
section is turning off a miserable crop. 
This should serve to stiffen the value 
of really sound hand-picked winter va- 
rieties, even at a time when windfalls 
and otherwise inferior apples are a 
drug on the market, or moving slug- 
gishly toward the cider mills. 

Recent advices indicate that in the 
eastern part of the state apples are 
giving satisfaction; selling in Oakland 
county at a rate of about 60 cents a 
barrel for the fruit, and this, with 35 
cents for cost of package, and 15 cents 
for cost of packing, represents a figure 
of about $1.10 to the speculator who 
wants to place apples in storage; fur- 
ther particulars as to Michigan next 
week. The Indiana crop is uneven, as 
is usually the case, farmers’ there 
showing no uniformity of action in the 
way of spraying and care of orchards. 
A number of counties in the southern 
part of the state are yielding a short 
crop, with the exception of a stretch 
of country along the Ohio river, where 
some good apples are being harvested, 
selling in bulk at 25 cents a bushel. 
Wisconsin, not an exporting state, has 
some good fruit, and this may be said 
of a number of other western states, 
further particulars to follow. 


INTEREST CENTERS IN NEW YORK, 


From the standpoint of dealers east 
and west interest always centers in 
York state. This is particularly true 
this year, owing to the brilliant pros- 
pects a month ago, followed by the 
losses in fine fruit at the opening of 
October as already noted. A crystal- 
lization of latest reports to American 
\griculturist from all commercial or- 
charding sections of the Empire state 
shows that surprises are in store for 
those who have been claiming as big a 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


crop in New York as was harvested in 
1896, the record breaking year. 

The winds of September 30-October 
2 caught the orchards when a portion 
of the fruit had been removed, but 
with a vast quantity still on the trees. 
Estimates reaching us of the propor- 
tion of fruit blown to the ground by 
these continuous winds are all the way 
from 5 and 10% upward to 25 and 
30%. While it goes without saying 
that more or less of this fruit removed 
from the trees by accident has been 
barreled, the fact still remains that the 
winds came at a time when many or- 
chards were not ready for the harvest. 
Large quantities of the mature fruit 
here indicated were suitable only for 
the cider mill, and still other large 
quantities were virtually abandoned. 
This means that the actual quantity 
of choice hand picked apples in New 
York is far short of what might be 
indicated from the record of an aggre- 
gate yield for the Empire state which 
may approximate 7,000,000 barrels or 
upward, 

In a somewhat modified form these 
conditions prevailed further east in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and impor- 
tant apple growing sections of Maine. 
Barrels are high in price and difficult 
to get, this possibly interfering some- 
what with the harvesting and housing 
of an otherwise big crop. The quality 
of the fruit in New England and New 
York is generally excellent. Further 
south Pennsylvania has a good many 
apples, but quality is defective and 
buyers are not attracted to that state. 
Ohio seems to show up about half a 
full crop, and this very uneven in quale 
ity. 


THE EAST STILL TALKING DOLLAR APPLES 


Up to the third week in October the 
deadlock between growers and buyers 
remained practically unbroken. As 
noted in these columns for a fortnight 
past, big operators in New York and 
the east generally are inclined to set 
their faces as a flint at anything above 
$1 a barrel, package included. This 
leaves little margin of profit to the 
farmer, even granted that his orchard 
yielded well. Barrels are high in price, 
and have been difficult to get, and to 
this must be added cost of picking. 

We have been unable to learn of any 
general trading at better than $1.25 for 
such standard varieties as Greening, 
Baldwin, etc. Of course in many in- 
stances sales are made in a small way 
at better figures, and orchardists would 
very generally let go at $1.50 or per- 
haps a little lower. A recognition of 
the losses by the early October winds 
caused a temporary stiffening in the 
market, but the mild weather contin- 
uing throughout much of this month, 
and the general indisposition of dealers 
to raise their ideas of prices, has re- 
sulted in a continued dull market in 
producing sections. 

Fancy sorts are selling in the coun- 
try in a small way at $1.75 or there- 
abouts, occasionally $2 in the eastern 
states. Prices in the west and south- 
west are uneven, fancy fruit held with 
some firmness, but sales in the main at 
low prices. 

At New York city, only strictly fancy 
apples are ready sale. The general 
trade rules sluggish. Kings bring $1.50 
to $2.25 per barrel, Baldwins $1.25 to 
$1.50, Gravenstein $1.50 to $2.25, Alexan- 
ders $2 to $3. Windfalls dull at 50 to 
75 cents. 
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Manuring Apple Trees—When trees 
are young, it is seldom that they need 
manuring on the good soils. After they 
commence to bear, however, they 
should receive liberal applieations of 
manure, especially if they are close 
tegether. If the manure is In the form 
of ccarse litter and is applied about 
the trees in early autumn, it will not 
only act as a fertilizer, but will pre- 
vent root killing. Barnyard manure is 
perhaps as good as anything for the 
orchard that needs manuring. 


Heavy Potato Crop in Sight. 





PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST—SUMMARIZED, THE CROP 
SHOWS UP WELL--DEVELOPMENT OF ROT 
IN SOME SECTIONS WILL CUT DOWN PROS- 
PECTS SLIGHTLY—-THIS FEATURE MORE 
MARKED EAST THAN WEST—FINAL FIG- 
URES TO APPEAR LATER, 


Complete returns from American Ag- 
Triculturist’s. corps of local observers, 
covering every potato producing coun- 
ty of importance in the country, based 
upon such digging as has been done 
on October 1, fully confirms what has 
been repeatedly said in these columns 
regarding the high possibilities of the 
crop this year. In presenting a def- 
inite estimate for a date as early as 
October 1 it must of course be under- 
stood that full actual harvest results 
are not available, because, in the 
western commercial districts, espe- 
clally, only a small percentage of the 
crop is actually dug at that date. 

Enough, however, has been done in 
all localities to furnish reliable data 
for a general estimate of results, and 
it ts believed best to present an esti- 
mate upon such data rather than wait 
for absolute final results, in order that 
producers, a large portion of whom dis- 
pose of their crops direct from the 
fields, may have early information as 
to the crop situation. While it is in 
the range of possibilities that the final 
harvest result may vary somewhat 
from this early forecast it cannot be 
suffivient to change the general situa~- 
tion. 

If tater developments necessitate any 
material change in the estimate, Amer- 
fean Agriculturist will promptly say 
so. But for the present it is deemed 
wisest to present the facts as they now 
appear in order to best serve the in- 
terests of all producers, those who sell 
early as well as those who prefer to 
store their potato crops for the later 
markets. 


ACREAGE BROUGHT TO HARVEST IS LIBERAL, 


The acreage planted this year shows 
a very slight enlargement over last 
year’s breadth, standing at 3,032,000 
acres against a harvested breadth in 
1903 of 3,005,000 acres. Planting 
was almost uniformly late, thus 
giving a larger percentage than usual 
of what is known as the late crop. 
Meteorological conditions were not 
wholly favorable for the early crop, the 
period of early rainfall which inter- 
fered with the planting of this part of 
the crop being followed by local 
drouth, arresting early growth. This 
lack of moisture for growth of early 
vines, however, furnished almost ideal 
surroundings for preparation and 
planting of the later crop and for this 
which comprises the great bulk of the 
western acreage crop conditions 
throughout the season were wholly 
favorable, the only note of apprehen- 
sion being the possibility of damage 
from early frosts. 


One striking feature was the con- 
tinued and general freedom of the 
crop from insect enemies. The Color- 
ado beetle, present of course always, 
was decideuwy less in evidence this year 
than usual held in check perhaps par- 
tially by the increasing use of insecti- 
cides, but more likely by the generally 
cool character of the season which was 
anfavorable to the development of in- 
Sect life in all directions. 


THE HIGHER RATE OF YIELD. 


The average yield per acre, as esti- 
mated by our trained observers, now 
appears to approximate 100 bushels per 
acre, this figure subject tc later re- 
vision, and possibly some cutting down 
on account of development of rot here 
and there, especially in the east. Last 
year it was 81 bushels; 90 in 1902. 

This is the largest average yield ever 
reported, but it is entirely in accord 
with the figures of condition reported 
from month to month, and may be ac- 
cepted as a conservative showing ef the 


situation so far as the actual produc- 
tion of tubers is concerned. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF YIELD, 
Presented herewith are preliminary 
estimates of the yield of potatoes 
in a number of the great producing 
sections of the north and northwest. 
As noted elsewhere in this report, there 
is the cloud appearing in the sky in the 
way of development of rot at eve of 
harvest. These figures must therefore 
be accepted tentatively, with the prob- 
ability of some revision when our fina] 
report is published in a week or two, 
In the eastern states, also, more or less 
rot is in evidence, notably in New York, 
Massachusetts, etc, while Maine is gen- 
erally free, showing up well. The early 
prospect for potatoes in New York is 
for a yield somewhere around 90 to 95 
bushels to the acre; in Pennsylvania 
these figures are even higher. Prices 
to farmers relatively as low there as in 
the great producing states of Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, etc. Further estimates 
of yield by states will appear soon, to- 
gether with total for the United States, 
ONE FEATURE OF THE SITUATION 
which cannot be fully measured at this 
date, must be constantly borne in mind, 
as it may easily become an overshad- 
owing factor. There has been a full 
abundance of moisture, to put it con- 
servatively, during the whole season in 
the principal producing districts of the 
west, and the result was a rank growth 
of vine and some forcing of tubers. 
Occasionally, especially north of Illi- 
nois, vines were not fully matured 
when frosts were experienced, leaving 
the possibility of a sudden and un- 
healthful check of development under 
ground, 
SUGGESTIONS OF ROT IN NORTHERN SECTIONS, 
Such a situation furnishes every con- 
dition favorable to the development of 
a@ severe and widespread visitation of 
rot, and there is not wanting already 
sufficient evidence of such a develop- 
ment. Some rot is already reported in 
Indiana, northern Illinois and to a 
small extent in Michigan, while in 
Wisconsin mention of such indication 
is rather general. In Minnesota the at- 
tack is already clearly defined, and 
decidedly general, being so conspicu- 
ous as to reduce materially the rate of 
yield below the figure previously ex- 


pected. Every condition, both pres- 
ent climatic and the cumulative 
effect of early growth condi- 
tions, are favorable for a severe out- 


break, and should it be experienced it 
will materially change the situation. 
American Agriculturist will carefully 
follow this section and present the facts 
as they develop. 


POTATO CROP 1904 IN VARIOUS STATES, 
Per 


Acres acre Bushels 
Tennessee ....ceee- 28,000 82 2,296,000 
West Virginia..... 30,000 90 2,700,000 
Kentucky ......... 38,000 86 3,268,000 
OhIiO 2. ..ec0eeee0002173,000 100 17,300,000 
Indiana’ ........... 92,000 96 8,832,000 
Missouri ........... 85,000 102 8,670,000 
po errr «ee 85,000 95 8,075,000 
North Dakota..... 21,000 113 2,373,000 
South Dakota...... 37,000 100 3,700,000 





Cabbage Being Stored—This month 
witnesses the inauguration of storage 
of winter cabbage in the middle west. 
From all indications dealers and grow- 
ers believe the crop will be put away 
in very good condition. Advices the past 
few days to American Agriculturist 
from Illinois say the yield is liberal! and 
prices in consequence are On a much 
lower plane than a year ago. In fact, 
farmers are being offered only $3 a ton 
for domestic and $3 to $3.50 for Holland 
seed. In interior New York, shippers 
are able to secure cabbage at the 
very low quotations of $3 to $4. Buyers 
are taking hold very slowly. A few 
sales are reported as high as $4.50 to 
$5, but these are limited. Current cab- 
bage prices are in sharp contrast to this 
time ayear ago. At that period New York 
country prices were $8 to $10 per ton 
and Wisconsin growers were receiving 
$7 to $7.50. 











Large Oat Crop Secured. 





[From Page 344.] 

into states, is 33 bushels per acre, 
which on a basis of the estimated acre- 
age makes a total crop of 973,135,000 
bushels. Last year the crop upon prac- 
tically the same acreage was estimated 
at ‘$23,138,000 bushels, showing an in- 
ereased production this year without 
any increase in the acreage, of 150,000, 
000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage of oats and yield per 
acre, and total production of the crop 
by states, 

OATS CROP 1904 BY STATES 
Acres Per acre Bushels 






New York 1,314,000 35.5 46,647,000 
Pennsylvania. 1,199,000 34.3 41,126,000 
Texas 915,000 31.0 28,365,000 
Arkansas 256,000 21.4 5,478,000 
Tennessee .... 195,000 25.2 4,914,000 
West Virginia 86,000 27.0 2,322,000 
Kentucky 278,000 26.6 E 7,262,000 
Ohio ........+e 1,208,000 40.0 48,320,000 
Michigan .... 1,118,000 32.0 35,776,000 
Indiana ...... 1,294,000 32.1 41,537,000 
Illinois ....... 3,925,000 30.0 117,750,000 
Visconsin .. 2,435,000 34.0 82,790,000 
Minnesota . 2,366,000 35.0 130,130,000 
TOWA 3 ..cceecee 4,040,000 34.2 138,168,000 
Missouri $44,000 22.4 18,906,000 
Kansas -- 971,000 23.0 22,333,000 
Nebraska .... 2,013,000 30.0 60,390,000 
North Dakota 879,000 38.0 33,402,000 
South Dakota 813,000 35.0 28,455,000 
California 170,000 28.5 4,845,000 
OrewOR .casse 277,000 30.0 8,310,000 
Washington 149,000 40.0 5,960,000 


295,000 24.0 
. 2,459,000 21.5 


7,080,000 
52,869,000 


Oklahoma 
Other 


..- 29,494,000 33.0 973,135,000 
.-29,561,000 27.8 823,138,000 
. 30,146,000 34.1 1,028,220,000 

INCREASES RATE OF YIELD 





Total 
aa 
1902 
BEITER SEED 
As has been indicated, to some extent 
this increase is due to the general fa- 
vorable characteristics of the season. 
Put there is not wanting evidence that 
@ part at least of the favorable return 
ithis year is due to the fact that more 
cate was taken in the selection of seed, 
andsin the treatment to prevent smut, 
than has ever been the case before. The 


COMMERCIAL 


fact that the rate of yield this year in 
the greater portion of the producing 
district is materially larger than the 
condition reported would have _ indi- 
cated when figured on the basis of past 
experience, furnishes evidence that this 
crop is now receiving more attention in 
the way of careful preparation and 
seed selection than ever before. The 
result this year strikingly emphasizes 
the fact that such care and attention is 
well repaid in increased yields and im- 
proved qualities. 

It is the testimony of correspondents 
from most all sections of the country 
that the quality of the oats crop is al- 
most as much of a surprise as the 
volume that was shown at threshing. 
\veather conditions at the time of har- 
vest and immediately following were 
generally quite favorable, and the re- 
sult is a bright, clean grain, while the 
weight per bushel is well above the 
average of recent years. This again 
shows that the full measure and the 
satisfactory result this year cannot be 
entirely attributed to the climatic con- 
ditions, 


The Phenomenal Strength in Wool. 








The year 1904 will go down into his- 
tory as a wonderful one in the wool 
trade of the country. Now that the 
clip is practically all gone out of first 
hands, dealers are looking back upon 
the phenomenal activity of the market 
the past five months, and marvel at it 
in no small degree. Prices paid grow- 
ers were regarded extremely high by 
dealers, yet it 1s a notable fact that in 
spite of the level reached many big 
wool houses have since sold their 
spring purchases at a handsome ad- 
vance, 

Recently an American Agriculturist 
editorial representative interviewed sev- 
eral of the more prominent western 
wool factors, and one of them stated 
that wool growers throughout the west 
had received an average advance of 
perhaps 1 to 2 cents per pound over 
1903 for their clip. Yet the houses 
which bought the wool on that basis 
have since cleared 4 to 5 cents per 
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PRIZE WINNING BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK HEN 


An eastern bred bird won the first prize for Barred Plymouth Rock hens 


at the 1904 Chicago poultry show. 


She was bred and exhibited by William 


Ellery Bright of Middlesex county, Mass, who is one of the leading breeders 


of this country in the production of high quality show 


breed. 


specimens of this 


AGRICULTURE 


Round. This gives the outsider an ink- 
ling of the feverish condition of the 
wool situation. 

The table given below shows October 
quotations per pound for domestic wools 
at the Atlantic seaboard for a series of 
years. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York prices are for 
fine to medium wools in the grease. 
Territory quotations include all north- 


western wools on a scoured basis. 
WOOL PRICES FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, 
Mich, Wis Territory 
OandPa andNY scoured 
1904 .....24 @29 22 @28 50 @65 
1903 .....23%@26 214%4.@24% 46 @55 
1902 .....21%2@24 19 @22 45 @55 
1901 .....19%@21 17 @19% 40 @46 
Sew essex 18%@23! 16446@22% 47 @bl 
1899 .....22%@25 20 @22% 48 @55 
1898 .....191%4@22% 17%@22 44 @47% 
1897 .....21 @2s 18%4@22 45 @50 
1896 .....138%@15% 11%@15 27 @33 
1895 .....138%@18% 11%@18 30 @34 
1894 .....14 @18 12%@17% 31 @35 
1893 .....15 @21 13%@18 32 @37 
1892 .....18%4@25 17 @24 48 @b55 
1891 .....20 @27 19 @25% 50 @60 
1890 - -2246@29 21 @27 53 @62% 
Dealers generally believe this year’s 


clip shows a reduction from last sea- 
son. They estimate that for the past 
two years the wool output of the 
United States has been restricted to the 
extent of nearly 50,000,000 pounds. In 
the face of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and increasing demand for woolen 
goods, this no doubt largely explains 
the phenomenal strength of the do- 
mestic market which has also received 
support from the foreign’ situation. 
Owing to keen demand fine and me- 
dium wools are selling nearer together 
than they have been for many seasons, 

While the statistical position and the 
trade sentiment appear to indicate a 
continuation of firm prices, there is 
talk in some circles that breakers are 
ahead for the over-confident. As one 
large dealer remarked. “The manu- 
facturers will finally put a stop to the 
upward trend to coarse wools by re- 
fusing to pay the price. There is a 
limit to this almost fanatic craze of 
wool buyers to secure a part of the clip 
regardless of future conditions.” 

The following table shows the total 
wool clips of the United States for the 
past ten years, the movement to foreign 
countries, imports for fiscal years 
ended June 30, and the number of sheep 
in the nation on January 1 of years 
specified. Export figures include for- 
eign wools re-exported as shipments 
abroad of domestic wools have been 
exceedingly light the past three years, 
ranging 125,000 to 500,000 pounds per 
annum. 

WOOL MOVEMENT AND CLIP, 


[In round millions of pounds) 
aClip Exp'ts Imp’ts No sheep 


1904 .......0265 3.2 173 42,761,000 
1903 ....... 287 3.5 177 2,454,000 
1902 ....... 316 3.2 166 41,724,000 
1901 ....... 302 3.7 103 41,507,000 
1900 ....... 288 7.9 155 42,820,000 
1899 ....... 272 14.0 76 34,495,000 
1898 ....... 266 2.6 132 32,501,000 
1B87 ..cccce 260 8.7 350 36,818,000 
1896 ....... 272 12.9 230 38,298,000 
1895 ....... 294 6.2 206 42,294,000 


@ In the grease, including pulled 
wool, as per annual reports of the na- 
tional association of wool manufac- 
turers. 

b Tentative estimate in trade circles. 


——_- 


Something New in Rifles—The plant 
of the Hamilton Rifle company is turn- 
ing out a decidedly interesting rifle, 
and has proved definitely what may be 
done in reducing the cost to the user. 
Although sold at an astonishingly low 
price, the Hamilton rifle is not a toy, 
but thoroughly practical, and shoots 
strong and well. The metal used in the 
manufacture of this little rifie is of the 
best grade of steel throughout, its low 
cost being due to a special method of 
construction. We ask that any of our 
readers interested in rifles write at once 
to these people for their literature. Ad- 
dress The Hamilton Rifle Company, 
Box 81, Plymouth, Mich, and mention 
this paper 
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It Speaks For Itself 


From The Housetops 


ROOFING 


If your roof needs repairing, or you 
contemplate erecting a new building, 
send for a sample of the new Ready-to- 
Lay Roofing—AMATITE. 

t looks better, wears longer and gives 
more satisfaction than the old kinds, and 
costs much less. 


Booklet and free sample on request. 


BARRETT MFG, COMPANY, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, . Louis, 
Allegheny, Kanaas City, 

New Orleans. 








silage and Dry Fodder. 


Strongest, Fastest & Best. 


ei Latest improvements 
3 Carriers, Also Silos, 


“Investigate the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Specia 
truction, Added Con- 


CIDER Ge eile 


Uapacit ‘and Results. 
an 
PR ESS ES Catalogue free. 
MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 
‘41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FARMERS 


- » Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any axie, to 

load, Straight or staggered 























EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box106-P, Quincy, til. 





200 Buys the best 2-Horse 
Gasoline Engine on Earth, 


? The Chicago 


1} & Complete engine in every de- 
tail, Mounted on wood base; 
self-contained; easily 
moved; always ready for 
work; can be run any- 
where by any one. Will 
pump more water than 
ten men at one tenth the 
cost. In one hour it will 
\ grind 15 bushels of feed, 
saw one to two cords of 
wood, or cut 2 to 4 tons of 
fodder; do other work in pro- 
portion ata cost of one galionof gasoline for 
each horse power per day. 
NO GAS KETS to blow out as cylinder is made 
in one solid piece. No leak- 
age of water into cylinder, or loss of compression, 
therefore we get the most power from the least 
fuel, Cylinder is water jacketed, both sides and 
top. Our snap spark igniter is the surest made; 
is simple and positive. The generator insures 
perfect mixture of air and gascli:e. A very impor- 
tant point. Positively by far the easiest engine to 
Start, under ail conditions. 
CRANK SHAFT is made cf forged steel, tur- 
ned, trvued and polished 
Phosphor bronze bushings. Ca:tings are made of 
the best No.1 pig iron. Every engine is fitted with 
water and gasoline tank, batteries connected all 
ready to run, Each engine is thoroughly tested and 
guaranteed absolutely perfect, and to develop full 
rated horse power. The simplest engine ever made. 
Result of fifteen years experience. ew parts; 
h efficiency; greatest cconomy; lowest 
Pus We also make 3, 4, 6, 8 und 10 H. 5 engines, 
VT THIS AD OVT and send it to us and we will 
mail you catalog free. It shows large cuts, full de- 
scriptions, many photographs, of the engine at 
actualwork, This book will give you more infor- 
mation on gasoline engines than was ever printed 
before. Wehave revolutionized the gasoline en- 
gee business, the catalog tells you what we have 
earned in 15 years. not buy a power of an 
a wo Pm you send for 3 catslog and learn al 
about the best engine on earth and our liberalterms, 
‘CHICAGO GASOLINE ENGIN 
57 WN. Jefferson St. hicago, in. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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FOR... 


TOCKMEN 


Books Which Every Breeder 
And Feeder Should Have 


350 


Animal Breeding 


Ey Thomas Shaw. This bok is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the “first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most in- 
tricate question the author has boldly detined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
has written ou the more involved features of tlic 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of pareuts, 
showd go far toward setting at rest the wildl 
speculative views cherished with reference to these 
questions, The striking originality in the treatment 

the subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the book, The book 
is intended to meet the needs of all persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 405 pages, Cloth. Prive 
$1.50, 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw, Origin, history, distribution. 
characteristi¢ adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, shecp 
and swine in America, The accepted text book i. 
colleges, and the authority for farmers and breed- 
7. Tilustrated. 5x7 inches, 371 pages. Cloth, 

ce $1.50, 





Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


Ry Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, leguminous 
plants, crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
millet, fleld roots, ete. Intensely practical and re- 
— Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 287 pages, Cloth, 

rice 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
a)l kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they 
are adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not 
a line is repeated from the Forage Crops book. 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 364 pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Swine Husbandry 


By F._D. Coburn, New, revised and enlarged 
edition, “The breeding, rearing and management of 
swine, and the prevention and treatment of their 
diseases. It is the fullest and freshest compen- 
dium relating to swine breeding yet offered. Il'u:- 
trated. 5x7. inches, 311 pages. Cloth, Price $1.50, 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By Henry Stewart, This practical treatise on the 
dairy includes the selection of the farm, the culti- 
vation of crops, the selection and breeding of cows, 
management of milk, making butter and cheese. 
and the treatment of diseases incident to dairy 
cows, It embodies a full knowledge of improved 
methods and all the latest and most valuable in 
dairy lore, It is thoroughly practical and reliable, 
and the most comprehensive work on the subject 
upon which it treats. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 75 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.59, 


Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for student; 
and stockmen constitutes a compendium of practical 
and useful knowledge on Plant Growth and Anim»! 
Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding Animals an1 
every detail pertaining to this important subject. 
It is thorourh, accurate and reliable, and is the 
most valuable contribution to live stock literature 
in many years, All the latest and best informatio. 
is clearly and systematically presented, making the 
work indispensable to every owner of live stock, 
6x9 inches, 653 pages. Cloth, Price $2, 


The New Egg Farm 


Ry H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manna! 
upon producing ezgs and poultry for market as a 
profitable business enterprise, either by itself or 
connected with other branches of agriculture. It 
tells all about how to feed and manage, how to 
breed and select, incubators and brooders, its labor- 
reoving devices. etc, ete. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
331 pages, Cloth, Price $1, 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
natural history and origin of the name of turkeys: 
the various breeds, the best methods to insure 
success in the business of turkey growing. With 
essays from practical turkey growers in different 
prts of the United States and Canada. Illustrated. 
5x7 inches. 156 pages. Cloth, Price $1, 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
rent free of charge to all applving for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Tlustrated Cataloc, 
113 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and containing de- 
tailed descriptions of all the best hooks on rural 
and home tonics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y.- 
Marquette Building, Chicago, D1. 











its 
| been fully tested, and its seedless char- 


TREE FRUITS 


Fruit Growers on tne Seedless Apple. 





There has been considerable inquiry 
about the seedless apple, and I am fre- 
quently asked for information in re- 
gard to its value. There have been sev. 


eral of these so-called seedless apples 
produced and brought to public no- 
tice, but none of them has proved to 
possess any special value. While the 


seeds have been partially eliminated, 
the core cells have not, and no advan- 
tage whatever is obtained thus far in 
these apples. The cavity of the apex 
of this type of apples is so large as to 
make as much waste as the core in oth- 
ers. The core lines and carpels in these 
seedless apples are even more objec- 
tionable than the seeds. The quality of 


ethese apples thus far brought out is 
exceedingly poor. For this reason alone 
their introduction should be discour- 
aged. Our markets are already over- 


stocked with low-grade fruit and need 
no further addition of this kind. I would 
certainly encourage efforts to bring 
forth new varieties that possess fine, 
high quality in excellence of flavor and 
of beautiful color, but would most em- 
phatically discourage farmers and fruit 
growers investing money in worthless 
and low-grade kinds, put out as nov- 
elties and exploited merely for the 
money that can be got out of them.— 
[George T. Powell, Columbia County, 
N Y. 

I think a seedless and coreless apple 
would be quite an acquisition, pro- 
vided it had size, color, high flavor and 
good keeping qualities. Without the 
latter properties it would have no merit 
at all. People buy apples for the flesh 
that surrounds the core, and upon che 
quality of that flesh depends the price 
they are willing to pay for the apple. 
If you merely eliminate the core from 
a small, insipid, poor colored apple, the 


public will not buy it. The reason the 
seedless orange is in such demand is 


that in addition to its being seedless, it 
is one of the largest, handsomest, sweet- 
est and juiciest oranges that grows. 
Whenever the company which is trying 
to introduce a seedless apple can’® give 
us one having the size, color and flavor 
of King or Spy, combined with the 
keeping qualities of the Ben Davis, I 
shall be glad to set out a large orchard 
of them.—[Gabriel Heister, Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

I have not sten the seedless apple, 
but doubt very much that it possesses 
merits to recommend it other than as 
a novelty. All that we have to do is to 
recall the introduction of the coreless 
pear, which as a fruit of merit was per- 
fectly worthless. Could we have an 
apple free from core, it would be an 
advantage. But the mere fact of its 
being seedless might not make it core- 
less, and I would not recommend it 
without some other good qualities.— 
[Charles Black, Mercer County, N J. 

I know nothing of the seedless appie 
and don’t care to believe too much un- 
til I see one. This just expresses my 
feelings in reference to it.—[T. B. *Wil- 
son, Ontario County, N Y. 

I really have no fixed opinion about 
the new seedless apple. . A seedless or- 
range or grape we know is desirable, 
and by virtue of these fruits having no 
seeds their physiological character is 
not changed. I have a somewhat vague 
impression, that this would not be the 
case with the apple. However, I must 
not condemn where absolute knowledge 
does not fortify me. It may be just 
as desirable a feature in the apple as 
in the orange or grape, but only when 
combined with other good qualities. If 
a seedless apple will give us as good 
fruit as the Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Grimes Golden, Stayman, Rome Beau- 
ty, etc, and at «he same time, by reason 
of it being seedless, have a smaller 
and more compact calyx, thus making 
the work of the codling moth more dif- 
ficult, we will all hail it. Without 
fuller knowledge I would advise plant- 
ing only in an experimental way until 
abiity to reproduce its kind has 


acteristic is proven to be a valuable as- 
set.—[A. N. Brown, Kent County, Del. 

What may come from the seedless 
apple remains to be discovered. I con- 
fess that I am not enthusiastic about 
it. I tried a coreless pear with abso- 
lute disappointment.—[Dr J. J. Black, 
Newcastle County, Del. 

I have no personal knowledge of .ue 
seedless apple, of which so much has 
been said recently, but I am quite 
strongly of the opinion that it is of lit- 
tle value. The mere fact that an apple 
is seedless does not make it desirable. 
Many other characteristics go to make 
up a valuable variety.—[W. J. Mann, 
Niagara County, N Y. 


Profit in Peaches. 


ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 





Cc. 8. 





The experience of several who have 
taken up the peach industry shows 
most conclusively that but few, if any 
other crops, can be as profitably grown 

n Jong Island as the peach. Three 
years ago John Lewis Childs set out 

300 trees of [White Champion. It has 
proved itself one of the best grown for 
this locality. On two and a half acres 
of poor soil the result has been one 
of the largest crops ever harvested. 
The yield was more than a bushel to a 
tree. The fruit was as fine as ever 
sent to New York. The price obtained 
was $3.60 per six-basket carrier, or 
about two-thirds bushel, making the 
product of each tree worth $4.80. 

This was for strictly first-class fruit. 
In addition he estimates the seconds at 
about 50 cents per tree, having been 
sold at 75 cents per basket. The secret 
of success lay in high cultivation and 
careful attention. When the trees were 
set they were not left to the fickle 
goddess luck, but were well cared for 
in every particular, their wants .were 
fully supplied, and all insect pests 
were bravely met and quickly subdued. 

The soil was anything but inviting, 
but that ‘did not matter, as the tree 
does not live on the soil but in it, it 
is the home of the tree, and the larder 
in that home was well supplied and 
with judgment. The first two rows of 
potatoes were planted between the rows 
of trees and between the trees in each 
row. 

The second year the trees had their 
own way; no other tenants occupied 
the soil, which was frequently stirred, 
without disturbing the roots, which is 
the proper thing to do. A very few 
good peaches were taken from a small 
portion of the trees, but the few were 
of extraordinary size and of superior 
quality. Early last spring one and a 
half tons of fish scrap was applied to 
the 2% acres of orchard which was 
thoroughly worked into the soil with a 
light cultivator; it would be more 
proper to say it was scratched in, andl 
the rains carried it just where it would 
do the trees the most good. No chem- 
ical manures were used, neither were 
unfermented ones, so that growth was 
perfectly healthy and the trees are 
rugged and prolific. 





Apple Day at St Louis Fair. 





Apple day, October 4, was ali that 
had been anticipated by those who 
formed plans for its observation and 
who had worked hard to achieve a sig- 
nal success. The contributions for free 
disposition of the fruit were most gen- 
erous and a bountiful supply was fur- 
nished by several of the states in the 
apple growing sectiams. It is estimated 
that 700 barrels, or about 2000 bushels 
of choice apples were given away on 
the occasion. 

The object of this feature of the fair 
was to make people more familiar with 
apples, causing them to talk about 
them more frequently and ultimately, 
bring about a greater love for the apple 
and increase its more general service 
in families. The combined enthusiasm 
of all the workers was remarkable and 
they all took pleasure in the great suc- 
cess that was scored, 
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Buibs for Winter Blooming. 


IDA D. BENNETT, MICHIGAN. 





For a certainty of bloom during the 
winter months no class of plants are 
so satisfactory bulbs. Hyacinths, 
narcissi, crocus, freesias, scillas, anem- 
enes and Chinese sacred lilies may all 
be depended on, with any decent treat- 
ment, to give an abundance of bloom 
at a time when other flowers are scarce, 
The necessary treatment is simple, and 
within the reach of anyone. The first 
and most important factor is good 
bulbs. While bulbs may be potted as 
late as Decenyber for Easter and gen- 
eral winter blooming, it will be better 
to pot as early irf the fall as the bulbs 
can be obtained of the dealers. : 

Ordinary sized bulbs as narcissus, 
hyacinth, etc, may be planted singly 
in a 4-inch pot or three in a 6-inch pot, 
Use a compost of two parts good loam, 
one part leaf mold and one each of 


as 


sharp sand and old, well rotted manure, 
thoroughly mixed together. Set the 
bulbs so the tips merely show above 
the surface and turn the soil well 
around but do not pack hard or the 
roots will push the bulb out of the 
earth. Water well and set in a cool, 
dark cellar for six weeks or more. At 
the expiration of this time the bulbs 
should be examined by taking out the 
ball of earth. If found well filled or 
covered with roots they may be 


brought upstairs and placed in a warm, 
sunny window to bloom, 

A temperature of 65 to 70 degrees and 
of water will be 


an abundant supply 
needed. If after coming into full bloom 


removed to a cooler at- 
mosphere, the period of bloom will be 
much extended. Bulbs may be kept 
back for special occasions by leaving 


the plants are 


in the cellar a longer time. Nearly or 
quite three months must be allowed 


from potting the dry bulbs to the period 
of bloom. 


——_ 


Mice Injure Trees—iIn new localities 
and in old sections where there is any 
rubbish in the orchard, mice frequently 
girdle fruit trees near the ground, and 
in this way destroy them. This car 
generally be prevented by making a 
small mound of earth around each tree 
This should be about 12 inches high and 
as steep as the soil can be piled. This 
is the cheapest method, and anyone can 
mound up a lot of trees in a very short 
time. The trunks may also be protected 
with wood veneer or wire netting with 
a very small mesh. This, however, is 
more expensive than mounding up a 
tree, and is probably no more effective. 








Controlling the Tent Caterpillar— 
This pest frequently does much dam- 
age. This can be prevented, as few in- 
sects are as easily destroyed as this 
one. Cut off the egg masses during 
winter and spray with paris green when 
the worms appear in spring. This will 
effectually prevent the ravages of this 
pest. Migratory worms may be kept 
from ascending trees by surrounding 
the trunk with bands of cotton batting. 





Dormant Bulbs of a new yellow calla 
produced by grafting two well-known 
varieties, may be planted about the lat- 
ter part of May. They will then bloom 
until fall, when the tops are cut off 
with the scythe, the tubers thoroughly 
ripened and then stored in a cellar like 
potatoes, 

-_ 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bcewker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Book Notices. 


THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, by Thomas 
F. Hunt, Professor of Angronomy in 
College of Agriculture, Cornell uni- 
versity. Large size, 5%x8 inches, 
about 500 pages, illustrated with 100 
entirely new and original drawings 
by C. W. Furlong and A. K. Dawson. 
Handsomely printed from new type, 
with copious footnotes and indices. 
Substantially bound in cloth. Price 


$1.75. Nearly ready. 
This is primarily a text book on 
agronomy, but is equally as useful to 


the farmer as to the teacher or stu- 
dent. It is written by an author than 




















THOMAS F. HUNT. 


whom no one is better qualified. The 
subject matter includes an accurate, 
comprehensive and succinct treatise of 
the cereals—wheat, maize, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, rice, sorghum (kafir corn) and 
buckwheat, as related particularly to 
American conditions. Where germane 
to the subject, however, results of for- 
eign experience are stated. 

The author has made a comprehen- 
sive study of the topics treated, draw- 
ing freely from the publications of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, comprising chiefly the publica- 
tions of the office of experiment sta- 
tions, American experiment stations 
and recognized journals related to agri- 
culture. The method of treatment ac- 
cords with the scheme laid down by 
the committee on methods of teaching 
of the AA AC & ES. First hand 
knowledge, however, has been the pol- 
icy of the author in his work, and every 
crop treated is presented in the light of 
individual study of the plant. The 


FIELD AND TRUCK GARDEN 


same idea is carried out in the fur- 
nishing of practicums to accompany 
each crop. Collateral readings for each 
crop are also included. Cross-refer- 
ences are freely used where thought ad- 
visable, and offer excellent opportunity 
for comparative study of the crops. The 
book is liberally illustrated, but only 
where thought possible to elucidate the 
text. 

This work is to the cereals what Hen- 
ry’s feeds and feeding is to that sub- 
ject. An idea of its comprehensive 
character is afforded by partial table of 
contents over, the other subjects being 
treated with the same thoroughness as 
wheat. 


Getting Vegetables Ready for Winter. 


N. G. SAXTON, HAMILTON COUNTY, O. 








This season has practically demon- 
strated the fact that no one should un- 
dertake market gardening unless he 
has an abundance of water convenient 
to his garden. Up to the middle of 
July we had bounteous rains, too much, 
in fact, for some crops. Then a drouth 
began just when rain was needed most 
and plants of all kinds were stunted. 
Those who had water suffered little 
loss. There was extra work, but that 
was all. 

A pond or running stream is the best 
source of water supply, but if neither is 
practicable, wells will answer. I ob- 
tain my supply of water from three 
wells situated on a hill above my gar- 
den. Pipes from the three wells con- 
nect with a storage tank and I have an 
abundance of water at all times. A 
trough runs the entire length of the 
garden, having openings at intervals, 
so the water may be distributed to all 
parts of the garden. 

While there is some planting to be 
done in the fall, the principal work is 
gathering and storing various crops. 
Killing frost may be expected by Oc- 
tober 1, though it frequently holds off 
until the middle of the month, and the 
tender vegetables must be gathered. 
Beans and cucumbers are easily killed, 
but the plants may be protected at 
night with a light covering of straw 
and will continue to bear until severe 
cold weather. The dwarf limas are 
usually set back by the late drouth, but 
at this time, September 12, are covered 
with blossoms and young pods. Pro- 
longing the season for two or three 
weeks materially increases the yield. 
I also prolong the tomato season by 
pulling up the plants and placing them 
in a heap so they may be protected. 
The small green tomatoes are picked 
off for pickles and the larger ones con- 
tinue to ripen for some time. The price 
received for them is never less than $1 























DOYENNE BOUSSOCK PEAR, A POPULAR VARIETY 


The Boussock pear is large, of good quality, a vigorous and rapid grower, 


and abundant bearer. 


It is an early fall pear, with rough, deep yellow skin, 


dotted and clouded with russet and a reddish cheek. It is an excellent sort 
for the home garden and with many has proved profitable for market. 


a bushel, which I consider a satisface 
tory price. 

There is a fair demand in the fall 
for spinach, lettuce and parsley, and 
the returns from a small plot are con- 
siderable. With the aid of cold frames 
they may be easily grown even after 
freezing weather has set in. For my 
earliest spring onions, I sow seed in 
October, as they will be ready for mar- 
ket earlier than those from sets. The 
beds must be protected with straw or 
coarse manure. Unless a thoroughly 
dry, warm cellar is available I pre- 
fer storing vegetables in pits. A damp 
cellar will cause many vegetables to 
decay, while in a pit they keep per- 
fectly. For my celery I throw up a 
ridge of earth a foot high and against 
it set a row of stalks, upright. This 
row is covered with a thin layer of 
straw, another row is set up against 
it, and this is continued until all is 
placed, when the whole is covered with 
earth, and boards are placed over all to 
exclude water. 

For cabbage, a layer of straw is 
spread on the ground, the cabbage is 
set in rows, heads downward, then 
earth is thrown on them until they are 
completely buried. Buried in this way, 
few will rot if moisture is kept out. 
Carrots and parsnips are much better 
if left in the ground until freezing 
weather, but unless protected they are 
not easily dug. Cover them with coarse 
manure and they may be dug at any 
time. I prefer to sell the greater part 
of my potatoes as soon as dug. The 
loss by shrinkage and rotting when 
stored offsets the higher price received, 
Sweet potatoes, particularly, are diffi- 
cult to keep well and I sell all not 
needed for home use as soon as dug. 
My potatoes yielded even better than 
I expected, making 210 bushels per 
acre, and scarcely a scabby one among 
them. Next year with the land in 
much better shape, I expect to do even 
better. 

As soon as crops have been gathered 
I clean up the garden and usually seed 
to rye, which is plowed under in the 
spring. After the ground is frozen I 
haul out manure, applying about 20 
loads to the acre. In the spring ten 
to 20 more loads are added. When the 
fall work is done and we have some 
spare time it is well to make a plan of 
the garden and decide upon the amount 
of ground to be given to the various 
crops next year. We cannot provide in 
advance for everything, but a general 
plan will be found helpful. 


————— 


Storing Vegetables—With the com- 
ing of freezing weather, potatoes must 
be dug and stored away from the frost. 
A little later, cabbage, turnips and 
other hardy vegetables, too, must be 
protected or they will be ruined, It 
is always best to do these things be- 
fore anything has been damaged at all 
by frost, and thus started on the road 
to decay. These last keep to perfection 
stored in pits where the water will not 
stand over them. No matter if the 
frost does get into them considerably, 
if they do not freeze too hard, and are 
allowed to thaw out in the dark, they 
will be all right. Enough to last a week 
or two may be removed from the pit at 
one time and put into the cellar, where 
they will be easier to get at during 
freezing weather.—[D. B. Thomas, Mis- 
souri. 





Field Mice Plague—Agricultural 
provinces in France have been ravaged 
more or less by field mice. The French 
government is taking active steps to 
root out this evil, distributing free 
throughout infected sections a virus 
which is death to field mice. It is 
claimed that domestic animals are not 
affected if they become inoculated by 
this virus. Frenchscientists estimate the 
average number of field mice found on 
an acre of overridden land in the prov- 
ince of Clarente last year to be 545. 
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er to thrifty home buyers 
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New York Bank- Sadastrial Savi and Lean 
ing Department. 1138 Breatucg, New York, 
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Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 


No trouble, pairs. Proof against » Tal 
or = Send oF gtavel surfaced. Send yh 


booklet Shenk n 
Asphalt Readv Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York 
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Good for many years. 
Grind the best Corn Mea 
Feed, Buckwheat, Rye an 
Graham flour. You can save 
and make —_—- purchas- 
ingone : atalog free. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


1232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
ladiasapolis, lad. 








PEACH and other fruit trees at wholesale prices. Price 
list free, B. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del, 


WELL mrcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either [ aeep os 
@hallow wells .n any kind of soii or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 








shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send forour liberal terms of distri- 
lanters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Me, 
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Crates. 
Store tuem without rehandling 
—less decay—one third time 
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Ask for free booklet NQ 14 


Geneva Cooperage Co., Geneva, 0. 
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Tubular 
SEPARATORS 


WILL you buy a separator because 

the agent is a “good fellow?” 
Some people do, We hope such will 
read this. The Tubular talks for 
itself and is bought for itself. 


If You Have a Brand Hew Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We will sell you a Sharples 
Tubular, guaranteed to make 
enough more butter than the 
other from the same milk to 
pay 25 per cent yearly dividend 
on the whole cost of the ma- 
chine. You 

by side. 


Pierpont Morgan is 
hunting a place to 4 
put ——- at 6 per 
cent: hereisa cunskee 
teed 25 percenttoyou. , 
While this dividend 
pays your bills the 
Tubular makes your 
life more pleasant by 
pleasing your wife. 
A waist low milk 
vat saves your back. 
‘ Simple bowl—easy to 
wash—the only one thatisso. Anto- 
matic oiling; the = one that bas. 
Easier to turn others and 
safer. Catalog "A-100 explains better. 
Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicagg, Mnols West Chester, Pa. 
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Fleming’s 


nyt 
griering. it 


and tells you what to do for ot er 
blemishes, 


FLEMING BROG., 
221 Unten Stock Yards, 
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Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, a b naeny ov sure 
G of iong has writ- 







horses, giving symptoms and 
treatment in plain terms, It is 
fully ng ae epereme 
any BY © skeleton and circu- 
a digestive wi 
eferences that them plain, 
how to buy a horse and 






Tells 
know whether it is sound or not. — horse owner 
shouldhave one. Itis sent to any ene. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


fs the only econ = for Colic, Curb, recent 
Shee Bolis ani C: t locates 1 relieves 
and cures Spavine. Ring Bone,.o Cockle Jol Crease 
feel. f Scratche: ,ete. Send lay and get the 
ree and information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 


Tuttle’s Elixir’Co. 50 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 
Avoid all blisters; they are only temporary relief. 
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Runaways 
ete. for 
She Sour attioss wane of cueing i 
o 
A Lady can bold him, Prof, 4.K-Beery, Flossent Mill. Onis, 


HARNESS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We make.i00 styles and sell direct to consumer. 
Send for Catalog u. 


KING HARWESS CO., 9 Lake St., Owego, Ni. Y. 











No More Blind Horses Sivon Bimtvese pn? 


sore eyes Barry Co., est Gity,lows,have sure cure 





Country Pork Packing for Profit. 


J. K. W., JR, PITTSBURG, PA. 





The first great consideration with the 
stockman who raises the grain that he 
feeds, is to market his products as 
quickly and at as good a profit as pos- 
sible. For hygienic reasons old and 
new corn should be mixed, or the new 
corn fed sparingly at the start to grass 
pastured hogs, but the problem of feed- 
ing is one which each individual stock- 
man works out for himself. After be- 
ing fed from four to six weeks on a 
good corn ration, the swine are ready 
to market before bitter weather sets in. 

If values would only hold to an av- 
erage, the last month of the year would 
be the most seasonable time to mar- 
ket stock. But not one year in the last 
decade has passed but values have been 
around the low point during the sea- 
son between Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s. This is simply the result of 
supply and demand. Small farmers 
have made it an almost invariable rule 
to have fat stock to sell the last few 
weeks of the year. With thousands do- 
ing the same thing in all parts of the 
country, no wonder the period from the 
middle of November to the first week 
in January is looked upon as the hight 
of the packing season. 

There is a way farmers can get 
around this glut, not feel the effects of 
the slump in prices, and siui get their 
stock off the feed. That is by becom- 
ing packers themselves. This is more 
practical if they live near a fair-sized 
town or city. Very little outlay is re- 
quired. Nearly every farm having the 
necessary fixtures, as a majority of the 
farmers lay by their own meat. The 
pickle formula and length of smoking 
are optional matters, nearly every one 
having a slightly different method. 


CUTTING THE SWINE UP, 

As a general rule I should say the 
farmer having 20 hogs to market in 
December, will require about five good 
barrels or three hogsheads for pickling. 
For slaughtering, any wagon shed, 
farm floor or shelter will answer, Either 
a rope and pulley, a hog derrick or the 
old-fashioned four-armed tree, will do 
for hanging and scraping the hogs. Hot 
water for four or five hogs can be pro- 
vided from the feed mixing room, the 
wash house or the outdoor ring and 
kettle. A man who has had some ex- 
perience in country butchering and an 
assistant, can easily dress five ordinary 
hogs in eight or ten hours. 

From the time the carcass is hung on 
the hooks, the farmer must remember 
that to make the most profit he must 
not follow the usual farm methods em- 
ployed, but, like the big packers, cater 
to the public taste. First I cut the 
backbone out of the carcass just where 
it joins the ribs. Then from each half 
trim off the hams and shoulders, From 
the sides remove the spare ribs and lay 
them aside to sell immediately. 

The parts are now divided as fol- 
lows: The hams, bacon and shoulders 
to put down in salt. There are two 
strips of flitch, the backbone, the pigs’ 
feet, the spare ribs and the head. From 
t).ese will come the meat for sausage, 
the fat for lard and the trimmings for 
special sale. 

People are glad to give 15 or 20 cents 
for a set of pigs’ feet, while spare ribs 
are a scarce and toothsome dainty eas- 
ily worth 25 to 35 cents a side. After 
trimming the sweetmeat off the back- 
bone, the latter when cut into sections 
sells at 5 to 7 cents per pound. The 
cheeks and meat from the head make 
sausage, while the skull boiled is ex- 
cellent for winter laying chickens. 


PRODUCING FINE SAUSAGE, 

In making sausage, I cut the fat well 
out so it will not be too greasy. Fat 
enough to fry is plenty. If possible, 
get three pounds of beef loin or flank 
to mix with every 25 pounds of pork 
to modify the taste. After running the 
meat through a sausage grinder, season 
with salt and pepper and moderate with 
sage or some other spice, Sausage 





LIVE STOCK 


INTERESTS 


equals about a pound to the pint, and 
if there is too much sausage for im- 
mediate sale, put it in three or five- 
gallon crocks and run about an inch 
of melted lard over it. This will keep 
it sweet all winter if maintained at an 
even temperature. It need be opened 
only as enough is sold to empty a 
crock. After rendering the lard, put 
into crocks and sell as the demand re- 


quires. Good sausage brings readily 
15 cents per pound. Lard about the 
same. 


After the hams and bacon have been 
smoked they will be ready for market- 
ing about February. Last year coun- 
try-cured hams were worth from 14 to 
16 cents, bacon,15 to 18, and shoulders 
8 to 10 cents. There is no comparison of 
the commercially cured products of the 
big packers in the same class with the 
home-prepared meats, and when people 
once get the opportunity to buy coun- 
try products they will always be pa- 
trons. 

WHERE THE PROFIT COMES IN, 

Now as to financial results. Take @ 
hog weighing at home 200 pounds, on a 
basis of a 5-cent market, live weight. 
Its value is $10. If fat, the hog loses 
about 20% or 40 pounds, leaving 160 
Pounds edible portion. Approximately 
the dressing will be: two hams, 30 
pounds; two shoulders, 24 pounds; four 
strips bacon, 28 pounds; spare ribs, 
head, feet and backbone, 35 pounds, 
leaving about 45 pounds for sausage 
and lard. The meats to be smoked will 
increase about 10% in weight in. tne 
pickle, but lose about the same in 
smoking, so the selling weight is the 
same as the dressing weight. The fol- 
lowing are very conservative prices for 
country or a country dressed hog: 30 
pounds ham at 14 cents, $4.20, 28 pounds 
bacon at 15 cents, $4.20; 24 pounds shoul- 
der at 9 cents, $2.16; 45 pounds lard or 
Bausage at 12% cents, $5.60; “- pounds 
backbone, spare ribs, etc, at 6 cents, 
$2.10; soap fat, about 25 cents; total, 
$18.51; cost of hog, $10; profit, $8.51. 

This is no mean profit on the small 
outlay required and gives the farmer 
good wages for the time taken. After 
the trimmings are sold, if in no need 
of cash, he can hold his sausage until 
markets are favorable, and his smoked 
meats until summer, when they will 
command a good premium. 


Outlook for International Is Good. 


Plans for the international stock 
show at Union stock yards, Chicago, 
November 26 to December 3, are about 
perfected. At the last meetingeof the 
directors final arrangements were made, 
The leading topic discussed was the 
erection of a grand new pavilion to be 
used for judging and other purposes, 
It is hardly likely that this will be ac- 
complished, but it certainly will be 
forthcoming next year. Judges and su- 
perintendents were appointed and the 
best the country affords was secured. 
Two new spoon trophies will be of- 
fered this year in the students’ judging 
contest. These are to take the place 
of the, spoon trophy, which last year 
became the property of the Iowa agri- 
cultural college by virtue of its hav- 
ing been won three years in succession. 
These new offerings are provided by the 
stock yards company. 

The prizes aggregate $85,000, about 
$7000 more than last year. In®the Short- 
horn, Hereford and Angus departments 
the old form of committee judges is to 
prevail and the same system will ad- 
here in the horse department. 

From all territory on the lines of the 
Chicago passenger association in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, a round 
trip rate of one fair plus $2, except 
where a 11% fare is cheaper, has been 
granted. The western passenger asso- 
citation makes the same rate. Ask 
your agent. Exhibitors can get this 
reduced rate on November 25 and reg- 
ular passengers November 27, 28 and 29. 
Write to W. E. Skinner, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, for all information. 














Preparing the Dairy Herd for Winter 


Tell me something about the best 
methods of handling cows and crops 
suitable for them during the early fal} 
and winter. This is a question of great 
importance to dairymen in this section, 
{F. H. Daniels, Orange County, N Y. 

One of the best kept dairy herds in 
the east is that at the New Jersey ex. 
periment station at New Brunswick, 
During the late fall and winter months 
the herd is turned in a three-acre field 
every morning, when the weather is 
fine. They are left there for two or 
three hours and then put back in the 
stable. It is noticed that there is a 
slight falling off in the yield when the 
animals go out in the winter even on 
plasant days, but it is thought that the 
gain in the physical condition of the 
animals is more than enough to coun- 
terbalance the small loss in milk yield, 
Prof C. B. Lane of the department of 
agriculture at Washington says that 
the feed that can be used with profit 
at one time of the year may become too 
expensive to use at another, or *t may 
be best, under some circumstances, to 
discard purchased feeds altogether and 
rely on those grown at home. 

The high price of concentrated feeds 
during the past few years has put many 
dairymen on their mettle and, as 1 
consequence, more home-grown stuffs 
are being fed than formerly. These 
crops include timothy hay, alfalfa, 
crimson clover, oats, peas, cowpeas and 
silage. The silo is a necessity on every 
dairy farm. It has largely solved the 
problem of supplying cheap, palatable 
feed throughout the year. The results 
of the experiments at the station prove 
that corn fodder produced 10.5% more 
material and is worth $10 more per acre 
when stored in a silo than when fed 
dry in the old way. A cow, like a 
workman, should have everything she 
needs to do her best. A liberal supply 
of water is all important to meet the 
requirements of the animal, particularly 
if she is in full flow of milk, as there 
are about 87 pounds of water in every 
100 pounds of milk. Cows should have 
the opportunity of drinking every 
morning and evening; where it is pos- 
sible to have water before them con- 
stantly the results are very beneficial. 

Methods of the Rev J. D. Detrich of 
Pennsylvania, whose remarkable 15- 
acre dairy farm was first described in 
American Agriculturist in December, 
1902, are as follows: He cuts all his 
roughage in one-quarter-inch lengths, 
using a horse tread power for this pur- 
pose. The cutter and tread are on the 
barn floor above the cattle. All the 
material is cut and dropped through a 
chute into the dairy barn below. The 
silage is taken out of the silo in bags. 
Mr Detrich has found this very con- 
venient, as the silage is not scattered 
all over the stable and littered around 
the silo. He never feeds or beds the 
cows before milking. He thinks a 
great many farmers make a mistake by 
doing the reverse. It not only excites 
the animals, but there is more or less 
dirt and dust raised during the feed- 
ing. He believes in a liberal use of 
bran, linseed, gluten, cottonseed, etc. 
He says that where bran is used liber- 
ally as a feed the manure from such 
animals is worth $14 per ton, provided 
the liquid and solids are all saved; 
with linseed, he puts the valuation of 
manure at $17; gluten from $17 to $18; 
and cottonseed at $22. 

The amount of food for each indi- 
vidual cow depends on the size of the 
animal and lactation. He studies his 
individual animals very carefuly and 
knows their eating capacity as well as 
the amount of milk they are producing. 
‘He gives no general rules as to fe eding 
methods that will cover his entire herd, 
as it varies with the individuals. His 
cows are dried off from four to six 
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A FINE RHODE ISLAND RED COCK. 

This handsome bird is owned by Ed- 
ward T. De Graff of Montgomery coun- 
ty, N Y, who has kept all the popular 
breeds, and says the Rhode Island Reds 
are the best all-round breed he has had 
experience with. 


weeks before calving and their food is 








gulated accordingly. If the animal 
caries up slowly, her food supply is 
limited to timothy hay and water, 


while in milking the teats are skipped 
alternately every morning. As a rule, 
each of his cows, in full flow of milk, 
usually has about 30 pounds silage per 
day. This is given in messes three 
times per day, using about 2% pounds 
concentrated foods to each 1000 pounds 


of the animal’s weight. 

The fact that Mr Detrich keeps his 
cows in the stable the year around, 
giving them no outdoor exercise, is in- 
teresting, as this system is practiced by 


very few dairymen in this country. 
He does not consider that they are 
unduly confined. Their quarters are 
perfectly ventilated, while their stalls 
are clean and sanitary from every 
point of view. They have plain and 
succulent food. and all the clean fresh 
water they want. Mr Detrich consid- 
ers that a cow giving a full flow of 
milk daily is expending as much energy 
chewing her cud as does the horse 


working in the field. He contends that 


if the animal is kept in perfect physi- 
cal condition, she does not need the 
outdoor exercise so frequently talked 
about by most dairymen. He says 
when he sees a cow standing in a fence 
corner during a raw, sleety day, he 


feels that the owner is robbing himself 


BARN 


bill was just $1.60, and this due to an 
accident. All his cattle are perfectly 
healthy, as can be attested by their 
bright clear eyes and general physical 
condition. He says he does not know 
what it is to have a sick animal in 
his herd. 

If there is 
is particular 
comfortable 


any one thing Mr Detrich 
about it is sanitation and 
quarters for his animals. 
His stables, as well as his cattle, are 
disinfected regularly. He believes that 
a cow in perfect physical condition and 
full flow of milk should drink at least 
28 quarts of water daily. In fact he 
has some animals that store away 56 
quarts every 24 hours. Some years ago 
he used rock salt quite extensively, but 
has discarded it and now uses the finest 
and best table salt. He now estimates 
the exact amount needed for his ani- 
mals and gives each cow about one- 
quarter pound salt mixed with her 
mess every day. The cows are watered 
three times daily. 
————— > 


World’s Fair Demonstration Dairy Test 


The dairy test at St Louis is moving 
along smoothly. Below are given the 
amount of feed consumed and the milk, 
butter fat, etc, produced during the ten 
days ending October 3. 

FEED CONSUMED IN POUNDS, 


Hol- Brown 
Shorthorn Jersey stein Swiss 
23 cows 25 cows 15 cows 5 cows 








ID. dar ncsniscatencoenesed 4742-3867 - _ 
Green cowpeas ..........+. -- — 4235 _ 
TT CRUEL ccncnecescdscosce _ 238 sc = 
BONNE. cnccesuccteretoccresses 983 616.5 265 49 
fo eee 441 514 48 30 
Cottonseed meal .......... 417 -- 196 x 
Ce NEE. concccesceusess 539 105 — — 
ko eo 806 «1275 - RB 
Distillers’ grains ......... 731 q = - 
Pe GEE Stesersevenecins — 271 688 ~ 
GE ED. cecusivecsesomn 612 54.5 — = 
SE UH ecivudsevenseuee 2924 2678 1666 395 
Cut green corn ... — 22330 = 1770 
Union grains ..... — MT 710 
2 ese 487 343 17 
WHAT THE COWS PRODUCED, 
WD cenoccneececenvess 8328.8 8909.8 7299.3 1867.5 
Fat test, per cent ....... 3.87 5.2 3.52 3.79 
Solids not fat, per cent. 88 915 831 9.2 
Beene GER, TES cocccece 322.325 468.665 256.935 70,778 
Solids not fat, Ibs......... 737.099 815,247 606.572 172.370 
Milk p cow p day, Ibs.... 29.7 35.6 48.7 37.4 
Rutter fat p cow pd, lbs. 1151 3.261 LTS” 1.416 
S'lids not fat pcow pd,lbs 2.632 1.875 4.044 3,447 
<—- 





A World’s Fair Gem is the white and 
gold booth in the agricultural build- 
ing, containing the exhibit of the Em- 
pire cream separator. One feature of 
this interesting exhibit is a well-ar- 
ranged display of the different parts 
which*go to make up a complete sepa- 


rator. We are authorized to announce 
that our readers visiting the world’s 


fair are invited to make the Empire 
booth their headquarters. 











as well as torturing the poor animal. 

For six years, Mr Detrich’s veterinary “I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
j 
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BOOM’S LASSIE, NOTED MISSOURI JERSEY COW 


At last season’s state fairs, the herd of Jersey cows owned by Rolla 


Oliver of Platte county, 
all well bred. 
true dairy form, 
limbs, 
and a splendid milker. 


Mo, always attracted 
The cow in the illustration, 
being wedge shaped, with delicate head, large nostrils, clean 
large udder and well-shaped, well-placed teats. 
She has won many prizes. 


animals were 
herd, has the 


attention. The 
from Mr Oliver's 


She is eight years old 





AND DAIRY 


THE 
IMPROVED 
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U.S. SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN® 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY S 


by getting more creaam— 
Hold World’ *s Record 
for clean skimming 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY -© 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer houses at many different points thus 


lusuring prompt delivery to any section 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
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America’s Leading Horse Importers 








& Champions 


15 Gold Medals 
9 Silver Prizes 


6 Reserve Champions 


] At the Creat St.Louis World’s Fair Were 
Awarded “‘Premier Champion- 
ship’’ of Percheron Horses. 


SUMMARY OF WINNINCS: 


2 Grand Champions 
2 Reserve Grand Champions 


3 Bronze Prizes 
58 First Prizes 
59 Second Prizes 
18 Third Prizes 
7 Fourth Prizes 
6 Fifth Prizes 


{71 Total Prizes, Value $9,272.00 


McLAUCHLIN BROTHERS, St. Paul, Minn., Columbus, Ohio, Kansas City, Mo. 








IN THE FAMILY 
OR ON THE FARM 


FOR MAN 
OR BEAST 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN 
KILLS CERMS 





ALL 
BEALE" 

















WT FAIL toask us, oryour 
dealer, for our 1904 cata) 
Shows our new scale. 

Pay you. Do it now. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO. 
Box 105, Binghamton, N.Y, 


CE inkie"*. stron + chicks 


o“ to the Farmer at Wholee 


SPRING FEN Come) free 
Te 


Extension Axle Nuts 
make old buggies run like new: ay sellers; 
very profita ahle. Our hub covers all grit 
mt of boxes. AGENTS WANTE 
HARDWARK SPECIALTY CO.,Rox 42, Pontiae, Mich 


UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


is strongest and best by every test. Our low prices 
will surprise you. We ship from mills in Conn., lil, 
Calif.,and guarantee prompt delive Write to-day 
for FREE catalog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fence, 
Case Bros., 12-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn, 











FENOE AGENTS | 





For those that intend to act as such, it will pay you to > 
vestigate the merits of the “Frost,” containing more wei 
twice the strength and times the wearing Suatiiies 
of woven wire fab 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 


GLEVELAND, OHIO. 











a STANDARD = 


Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Siarquette Building, Chicago, I. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free, Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid, 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 

your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 

subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
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ment has en received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb@5 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 


will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, wien 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to diecontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in onr columns unless we believe that 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differentes between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten¥complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail, Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Buildin 
NEW YORK eB CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
) ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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BACK TO THE LAND. 


A Mighty Movement Inaugurated and 
, What It Means. 


Land hunger is the foundation for the 
present great movement of settlers into 
the northwest and southwest. This 
movement toward the land—this eager- 
ness to acquire land at present prices— 
is instinctive. The minds of men and 
women are turning toward the land. 
They do not know just why this is so 
—but the explanation is simple to the 
deep student of human nature, and to 
the few who realize psychological con- 
ditions and influences. 

Just as the Aryans from central Asia 
swarmed over Europe centuries ago, 
just as European immigration has 
swarmed into the United States during 
the past 50 years, just so are the people 
in the more crowded sections, cities and 
towns of America now swarming out on 
to the land, either in person or for in- 
vestment and speculation, 

This movement has attained by far the 
greater degree of activity in the north- 
west, but is rapidly increasing in the 
west and southwest, the renewed pros- 
perity of the old south is attracting 
people thitherward, while in the middle 
states and Ontario, as well as in New 
England and the maritime provinces, 
people are waking up to the fact that 
Jand values in the country districts will 
probably never be less. 

WHY BUY LAND? 

Therefore, the desire to obtain land 
for farming purposes, and for a home, 
or for speculation, is keener than ever. 
‘All sensible people now realize the ad- 
vantages of country life, and that it is 
the place for a home. Ten years of 

















EDITORIAL 


uninterrupted agricultural prosperity, 
which bids fair to long continue, have 
demonstrated that farming pays even 
under shiftless management, while with 
expert management, agriculture pays 
returns so large as to compare favor- 
ably with banking or manufacturing. 
Yet if one does not wish to work land 
himself, it can usually be rented advan- 
tageously. 

Besides all this, the tremendous ad- 
vance in land values in some sections 
of the country bids fair to be vastly 
greater in the future than in the past. 
The area of land is fixed and limited— 
population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The one hundred million peo- 
ple now in North America will event- 
ually be two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. Education, religion and phil- 
anthropy are co-operating to turn 
people back to the soil. Country life is 
egain fashionable, 

These are some of the underlying 
causes for the tide of population back 
to the land, a movement that is as yet 
relatively in its infancy. The tremen- 
dous prosperity and profits enjoyed by 
those who homesteaded or bought the 
lands of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
the older western states, while those 
lands were cheap and comparatively 
undeveloped, are now to be duplicated 
by the settlers upon and investors in 
the lands of the newer sections of the 
south and southeast. We also look for 
a steady upward trend to rural land 
values in the middle states, while tim- 
ber lands and all woodlands have ad- 
vanced in value quite materially during 
the past few years. 

TO GET LAND WITHOUT MONEY. 

To enable any person of energy to ac- 
quire land in practically whatever lo- 
cality he chooses, as well as to pro- 
mote the interests of American Agri- 
culturist, we are now able to announce 
the ripe fruition of the remarkable plan 
known as Orange Judd Land Scrip. 

Full particulars of it are given on 
the opening pages of this issue. We 
believe that Orange Judd Land Scrip 
will go to a handsome premium, 
while every precaution has been taken 
to keep it as good as gold up to the 
hour of its maturity. It is offered upon 
a basis that towers far above any prop- 
osition ever made by any reliable con- 
cern in America. But that is not sur- 
prising, since nothing is too good nor 
too great for American Agriculturist’s 
family. Orange Judd Land Scrip 

WILL BE ACCEPTED AT PAR 
not only for the purchase of farms, 
lands or landed property, but also for 
Scholarships in certain educational in- 
stitutions, 
Books or periodicals of Orange Judd 

Company, 

Subscriptions to Good Housekeeping 
and certain other periodicals, 

Advertising space in American Agricul- 
turist, 

Cther articles and purposes to be an- 
nounced later. 


—_ 





Our crop reporting work this year 
brings out in a striking manner a fact 
which may be of very great signifi- 
cance. The season has not been re- 
garded as particularly favorable and 
the impression was prevalent that only 
moderate rates of grain yield could be 
secured. As our final returns of rates 
of yield come in the result in almost 
every case is a production per acre 
larger than the indications as deduced 
from crop appearance would warrant. 
In wheat, in spite of winter killing, 
drouth, floods and the most severe vis- 
itation of rust ever known, the aver- 
age rate of yield is piaced at 114% bush- 
els, which is near.y a bushel above 
what was regarded as a reasonable ex- 
pectation. In oats a still more striking 
increase is shown when the final test 


of threshing is made. In potatoes, an 
ordinary promise so far as appearance 
of vines went, is evidently followed by 
an unusually heavy yield of tubers. In 
fruit and in other crops the same phe- 
nomena appear. A part at least of 
this surprising result may be attributed 
to natural panic on the part of ob- 
servers who earlier in the season may 
have reported conditions lower than 
the facts warranted. But it is quite 
certain that this result is in a large 
measure due to the greater skill and 
care exercised by farmers in the general 
conduct of their business. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of congratulation, when 
it is evident that in spite of unfavor- 
able meteorological conditions reason- 
ably good harvest results were achieved 
by improved skill and scientific effort 
in American agriculture. 


<< 
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The seedless apple, described and il- 
lustrated in American Agriculturist 
last week, is attracting some consider- 
ation among leading horticulturists. 
Particularly just now, as it is claimed 
that articles of incorporation have re- 
cently been filed in New York state to 
start a nursery company to propagate 
a seedless apple, said to have been orig- 
inated in Colorado. In appearance this 
seedless apple is said to differ but lit- 
tle from other apples except that it has 
a slightly hard substance at the calyx 
end. It is claimed to be a winter ap- 
ple with red strawberry spots, of com- 
mercial size, etc. In view of these 
Statements, American Agriculturist has 
made inquiry among leading fruit grow- 
ers in the east, whose comments are 
given elsewhere. They are generally 
against the proposition. Samples of 
the seedless apple forwarded to this of- 
fice show decidedly poor quality, as not- 
ed in these columns a week ago. Farm- 
ers and orchardists should go slow in 
taking up the seedless apple. 


—_— 


In order to keep up with the times 
you should send for the catalogs of 
seedsmen, nurserymen, implement man- 
ufacturers, etc, who advertise in our 
columns. If you are progressive you 
will aim each year to procure the ben- 
efit of the latest inventions likely to 
aid you with your work. Without im- 
proved seed and the latest and best 
machinery twentieth century farming 
eannot be made profitable. The best 
means of securing these is to consult 
our advertisers, because by the agree- 
ment published on this page we guar- 
antee their advertisements to be reli- 
able. 
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The convention of horticultural so- 
ciety officers and workers, October 26, 
at the world’s fair, should be well at- 
tended. This convention will be held 
in the horticultural hall and its pur- 
pose is to perfect a permanent organ- 
ization. This ought to be a very profit- 
able organization as it will enable 
horticulturists to compare notes and so 
increase the value of their meetings 
and the work of the horticultural so- 
cieties in general. If you are at all in- 
terested in this line of work go to the 
meeting at St Louis. 





That only 18% of all the cheese im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in 1903 
should come from the United States is 
not only a source of regret, but a dis- 
tinct loss. Little Canada sent over 
more than 68% of the total. We are 
reaping what we sowed when filled 
and skim cheese were permitted to ruin 
our foreign trade. This ought to be 
enough of a warning to prevent a sim- 
ilar error in other lines. Foreigners 
are jealous of our progress. It is only 
by maintaining high standards that we 
can hope to sell our food products 


abroad. 
Se eee 


Quarter of a million! That’s the num- 
ber of subscribers American Agricultur- 
ist ought to have. We can “get there,” 
too, with the enthusiastic co-operation 
of our readers. Hence Orange Judd 
Land Scrip. 








“The Voice of the People.” 


The magnificent response in favor of 
the anti-barge canal league is inspir- 
ing. It justifies our sublime faith in 
what Abraham Lincoln so _ lovingly 
termed “the common people.” 

The taxpayers of city and country, 
throughout the Empire state, are ap- 
parently unanimous in their desire to 
prevent the squandering of over $100,- 
000,000 upon the enlargement of the 
Erie canal—a job that would be obso- 
lete before the money was all spent, 
And we say this on the supposition 
that every dollar was to be honestly 
expended. 

Lawyers for the “canalers” are al- 
ready beginning to quibble over the 
constitutionality of resubmission, but 
we reckon that the people who make the 
constitution and the laws have just as 
much right to reopen a question and 
to vote upon it again, as they had to 
act upon it in the first place. There 
will be legal difficulties to overcome, 
and they will be made the most of by 
the opposition, but we have faith in 
the power, intelligence and determina- 
tion of the masses in New York state 
to accomplish their righteous purpose 
of preventing this most stupendous eco- 
nomic error. 

American Agriculturist’s action in 
the people’s behalf at this crisis is 
fiercely criticised by certain politicians 
of both parties, but is unanimously ap- 
plauded by the great people. Our sole 
purpose is to knock out this appropri- 
ation of $101,000,000, not to favor or op- 
pose either political ticket. 

The present is the psychological mo- 
ment for enabling the public to take a 
practical step toward accomplishing 
definite results. If 10,000, or better 100,- 
000 voters, join in the call for a con- 
vention to consider the anti-barge ca- 
nal league, the convention can be held 
by the middle of November. This will 
be in time for the league to get in 
shape for earnest work before the in- 
coming legislature. It remains to be 
seen just what legislation will be re- 
quired for the case to be resubmitted 
to the people. 

But the one thing to do now is for 
every New York state taxpayer inter- 
ested, both in town and country, to 
sign the call printed on another page, 
to get as many other parties to sign 





as possible and send in to American 
Agriculturist, New York, without de- 
lay. Many hands make light work. 


On with the glorious effort of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people! 


The gasvdline engine is just in the in- 
fancy of its usefulness. It is already 
so cheap, convenient and useful as to 
be practically indispensable on the up- 
to-date farm. The gasoline engine is 
the basis of the motor car industry and 
now bids fair to revolutionize marine 
engineering. A boat driven by a gaso- 
line motor has exceeded the speed 
craft propelled by the lauded steam 
turbine. The gasoline engine is a good 
thing to tie to. If you have not one, 
get it as soon as you ¢an. The applica- 
tion of the gasoline engine to railroad 
purposes is said to foreshadow light- 
weight trains that will run 100 miles an 
hour. 

What Expressers Must Be—These 
animals are draft horses but must be 
sufficiently light to do their work ata 
trot. They are wanted for express 
wagons in cities, by the packers for 
their delivery wagons and for many 
other purposes in large cities. They 
usually weigh from 1250 to 1500 pounds, 
more if they have sufficient action. In 
hight they range from 15.2 to 16 hands. 














Present Condition of Turkey Raising. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Do the first culling in early summer 
when the chicks are about two months 


chicks the most profitable of any raised 
on the farm. There is usually a suffi- 
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Sheep and Swine at St Louis. 


old and market the males and undesir- cient amount of waste grain about the The show of sheep | and swine at the 

The growing of turkeys seems to have apie females weighing over 1% pounds feed lots to keep a good sized flock St Louis world’s fair the first week 
improved within the last few years aS each. In a few weeks a second culling of young birds without extra expense. in October was magnificent. Numbers 
a result of a determined effort on the wij) pe necessary if only the best are This has been my experience, at least. exhibited were record breaking, and 


part of producers of what is termed 
standard-bred, or exhibition stock to 
demonstrate that it is more profitable 
to use purebred breeding stock than the 
smaller and less vigorous stock of days 
gone by, says T. F. McGrew in a re- 
cent government bulletin. Their efforts 
to introduce throughout the country the 
several standard varieties of turkeys 
has greatly benefited the turkey-grow- 
ing industry. This effort has supplied 
rich, new, vigorous blood, adding 
strength and vigor to innumerable 
flocks, and thereby, to some extent, 
building up the stock that has become 
deteriorated through the carelessness 
and inattention of the producers them- 
selves. 

The fact that one fecundation is suffi- 
cient to render fertile all the eggs of 
one laying has made possible the un- 
dermining of the health and vigcer of 
the present-day domestic turkey. Le- 
ing advised of this, hundreds of people 
depend upon their neighbors’ flocks for 
the services of a male and pay no at- 
tention to the matter of breeding stock 
except to keep one or two turkey hens. 
This has reduced many of the turkeys 
throughout the country almost to a 
condition of imbecility. 

The lack of vigor in a large portion 
of the breeding stock throughout the 
country has jeopardized to a certain ex- 
tent the production of a sufficient num- 
ber of market turkeys to supply the de- 
mand. In fact, not fully realizing that 
their failure was largely due to under- 
mining the vitality of their breeding 
stock through inbreeding, people have 
become so disheartened in some locali- 
ties with the meager results of their 
efforts to grow turkeys for market, that 
they have desisted from the attempt. 

Throughout the country: the attention 
of turkey growers has been called to 
the successful production of market 
turkeys in Rhode Island. Unquestion- 
ably some of the best market turkeys 
produced in the world have been sent 
out of Rhode Island. But even there 
the art was in danger of being lost 
through careless handling of breeding 
stock. If those most interested in the 
turkey crop of that state had not put 
forth an unusual effort to introduce 
plenty of new, vigorous stock, they 
would not have been in a much better 
state at the present time than growers 
in many other localities. There never 
has been a more active demand for 
market turkeys than during the past 
ten years, and there is no reason why 
this should not increase very materially 
in the next few years as a result of the 
growth of population. 


The Fall Markets for Poultry. 


B. P. WAGNER, 








Farmers who raise poultry only for 
home use, as well as those who raise 
for market, often make the mistake of 
keeping and feeding a large number of 
young cockerels that are useless. They 
spend their time only in eating or 
fidgeting among themselves, A young 
growing cockerel will eat as much as 
a fully matured fowl, and often will 
be found poor in flesh when dressed 
for the table because of quarrelsome- 
ness and restlessness. Many poultry 
keepers have the idea that the only time 
te realize a good price on poultry is at 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, so from all 
over the country poultry is rushed into 
the city market and the result is a 
much lower price than was looked for. 

The holidays are the least desirable 
time of all the year to ship poultry. 


to be retained for another season. The 
early broilers may net more than if 
kept two or three months longer, even 
though they weigh much more, because 
the price per pound is much lower. 


Profit in Late Fall Chicks, 


MRS C. B. BARRETT, KANSAS, 








If the incubators are started in Sep- 
tember or early October the chicks get 
a good start and become nicely feath- 
ered before very cold weather. Such 
chicks are marketable in February and 
bring good prices. We have never 
found it a very difficult task to have 
them ready for selling at any time dur- 
ing the early spring months, and find 
that our greatest profit lies in having 
them early, the earlier the better. Last 
year we had a hatch in November. 

Of course, the chicks were well shel- 
tered and cared for, but they paid for 
all the care and time required in rais- 
ing them. Only the cockerels were 
sold, and many of these were used on 
the home table. After counting out 
those used at home, we found that 
those sold paid all the expense of 
rearing the flock ‘and a handsome profit 
besides, while we had the pullets left 
to replenish our stock of layers the 
following spring. These pullets, with 
few exceptions, began laying in March 
and kept it up for several months 
without stopping. 

One may, with comfortable quarters, 
easily make the late fall hatched 


in 





Turkeys Are Late—Reports point to 
the turkey crop being late this year. 
In fact, advices to the contrary are 
exceedingly few. In parts of Michigan 
the crop appears somewhat short. This 
is offset to some extent by reports from 
Kentucky, telling of an increase in the 
turkey output. In Missouri, conditions 
are a little uneven, some sections re- 
porting fully 25% more turkeys on hand 
than last year. Shipping prices have 
not opened yet, owing to the youth of 
the season. Generally country dealers 
are quoting turkeys at a range of 10 to 
14 cents per pound f o b, according to 
nearness to market. American Agri- 
culturist is making its usual fall can- 
vass of the situation and next week 
will present reports from many pro- 
ducing sections. 


— 


Big Poultry Show in Prospect—The 
poultry show at St Louis world’s fair 
occurs October 24 to November 5. The 
fowls will be housed in the live stock 
section and may be shipped direct from 
any part of the United States. By pre- 
paying all charges the coops will be 
delivered to the poultry building. The 
superintendent of this department, T. 
E. Orr, has arranged for poultry head- 
quarters, and everybody will be taken 
care of. A showing of poultry appar- 
atus will be made at the same time 
and place. 


included fine herds from foreign coun- 
tries as well as from American breed- 
ers. A great many farmers and breed- 
ers were in attendance, and a study of 
the animals displayed could not prove 
otherwise than helpful. 

As a whole the exhibit showed com- 
mendable type uniformity. In swine 
there was a distinct trend in all the 
lard and meat breeds toward a com- 
mon type, which the great markets de- 
mand, All the principal breeds of 
sheep were strongly represented, with 
more than 2300 animals in the show, 
Shropshires perhaps predominating, yet 
Cotswolds remarkably uniform and 
meritorious. Many of the prize win- 
ners were foreign bred. Details will 
be printed in these columns next week. 


etl 


Cat Fanciers’ Association—After 


striving for years for formal recogni- 
tion the American cat association lists 
have been certified to by the bureau of 
animal husbandry of the United States 
department of agriculture. The asso- 
ciation presents the allied interests of 
the Beresford cat club of Chicago, At- 
lantic cat club of New York, the Mich- 
igan cat club, the Lockhaven cat club 
of Rochester, N Y, the Washington cat 
club, the blue cat society of America 
and the Connecticut cat club. Mrs 
Clinton Locke, William R. Goodwin, Jr, 
and Dr C. A. White were the incor- 
porators of the association and the 
book certified to contains the names 
of more than 900 cats. 




















Feeding 
For Profit 


Means the use of Dr. Hess Stock Food—nature’s splendid aid to rapid growth, 


hysical vitality and perfect health. 
pgarorsion 3 - food to fat. 1 


is nota ele food, 
but a scientific stock tonic, 
laxative and reconstructive, 
a the medical institutions 

of the land endorse for 
poll se 


moting digestion and 
lation, 


If these institutions 
of medicine know of nothing 
better than Dr. Hess Stock 


Food it must be good. 


Gf oe Rm sem ee van 


It means weight witheut waste and the rapid 
1t means the 250 lb or 300 lb hog in the least possible number 


Feed your hogs Dr. Hess 
Stock Food regularly as di- 
rected, disinfect the pens, 
bedding and feeding places 
once a week with Instant 
Louse Killer, and if you have 
any loss from disease, we give 
a positive written guarantee 
that 


our money will be 


refunded. 


Smaller quantities a little higher. 


Our 


Seld on a Written Guarantee. 


Except in Canada 


For any disease er condition for which Dr. Hess Stock Food 


Information Bureau.— 
is not recommended, a little yellow card enclosed in every package entitles you to a letter 


of advice and a special prescription from Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) at any time. 


Remember that from ‘o> Ist te the 1 0th of each month, Dr. Hess will furnish 
rinary advice ard prescriptions free if you will mention this paper, state 


vete 


what stock you =x. also what stock food you have fed and 
reply. In every 
that entitles jee to Pre th 
Br. Hess Stock 
state how much stock 


of Dr. Hess Steck 
free service at any time. 


food you have 


enclose two cents for 
Food there is a little yellow card 


Free, if you will mention this paper, 
ou have and what kind of —_ : 


BR. HESS & CLARE, Achiand, Ohio. | 


Also manufacturers of Dr. Heas Poultry 
Pan-e-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 
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THIRTY-DAY SPECIAL OFFER! 


TOOLS FO FOR FARMERS? USI 


1 Hardy.) 9 Steel Feree «x24, Bea ABSO 
Li calaagee: Adare, De marr MFG, CO., Bex yoo. Marshalitewn, leown. 


outfit (7 
1 Malieable Iron Frame, 
LUTELY FREE. Strongest, Best and Cheapest 
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the breeders will be found hens that 
have outgrown their usefulness and 
are no longer profitable. Perhaps there 
are some among the younger biddies 
that do not fulfill their early promise 
of desirable qualities that sheuld be 
made ready and sent to market. 


e. Pockeon’s Rewed Prats 

. a ee 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 

ADVERTISERS on Editerial Page. 








TREAD POWERS. 


perfect in construction. Send for prices and catal: 
HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., Cobleskill, M. Ve 
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Benefits of Co-operative Insurance. 


*w. H. VARY, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y. 








The plan of co-operative insurance 
has been in working order, on a lim- 
ited scale, for nearly half a century. 
Prior to 1880 many companies were or- 
ganized on the honor plan, which on 
the whose was quite satisfactory, but 
as business increased it seemed wise 
and best that all companies should 
have a legal status and were thus or- 
ganized. These companies met with 
much opposition from the old line com- 
panies. The idea that farmers could 
manage a business and insure them- 
selves was ridiculed by stock company 
insurance men. The prediction was 
freely made that they would soon go 
to pieces. Happily the reverse has 
been the case. These companies have 
continued to force their way to the 
front, compelling the respect and ad- 
miration of both friends and enemies. 

These co-operative companies have 
been one of the greatest boons to the 
farmer. They have saved him thou- 
sands of dollars each year by giving 
insurance at actual cost. The expense 
account of one company, last year, 
having more than $11,000,000 insurance 
in force, amounted to but 25 cents for 
each $1000. The total cost for losses 
was less than $1 for each $1000 insured. 
The business of this co-operative com- 
pany is confined mainly to farm prop- 


= some isolated risks, in villages, 
being, accepted, but no commercial 
risks. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN TAKING RISKS, 

One of the most important features 
in selecting risks, is to be certain that 
everyone insured shall carry at least 
one-third of the risk. It is a well 
known fact that over insurance in- 
creases the hazard. The moral hazard 
in the insurance business is considered 
by some to be greater than that of 
lightning. Over insurance, to say the 
least, tends to make people careless. 

The careless use of lanterns is an- 
other great source of loss. Reckless 
smoking is another. It should never be 
allowed and is strictly prohibited by 
our company. 

In all kinds and classes of fire insur- 
ance the assured pays, not only his 
share of all losses, but the expense of 
management as well. Where there are 
large numbers of high salaried officers, 
the expense account must be large. Old 
line companies provide for this in the 
high rate of premium charged. Co- 
operative companies ask the mem- 
bers, who are in reality the company, 
for their share of the losses as it is 
actually needed. In New York state, 
during the last ten years, the losses by 
fire have greatly increased. For the 
past few years they have averaged 15 
to 25 million dollars annuaily. 

On this account stock companies, 
which have numerous risks on farm 
property, refuse to reinsure this class 
of property, except at considerable 
advance over former rates. They clair 
that risks on farm property are more 
hazardous than commercial, village, or 
city property. It is also claimed that 
the best risks have gone, largely, into 
co-operative companies during the past 
ten years, and that it has increased 
the hazard on general farm risks now 
held by stock companies by fully 25%, 
forcing the rates higher on all this 
class of property. In support of this 
claim as regards risks being absorbed 
by co-operative companies, we have but 
to refer to our own company, which has 
increased in amount of risk carried at 
the rate of three-fourths of a million 
dollars a year, for the past four years. 
At the same time the average cost has 
decreased. 

The large increase of business com- 
ing to co-operative companies must be 
met with an exceedingly careful selec- 
tion of risks. Much that is driven or 
thrown out of stock companies makes 
the co-operative company the dump- 
ing ground for many undesirable risks. 
Extra caution must be used or we shall 
pay the penalty of greater cost, which 
is entirely unnegessary, If proper care 
is use& There are 125 co-operative 
fire insurance companies in successful 

*As secretary of the Jefferson county 
patrons’ fire relief association, Mr 
Vary is in close touch with co-operative 
insurance. His eompany had $11,145,- 
000 insurance in force January 1, 1904. 
[Editor, 





operation in New York, carrying $285,- 
342,998 risks, embracing not only farm 
property, but in many other lines 
where stock companies have advanced 
their rates and the premiums are high. 

After a careful examination of re- 
ports we find the average cost of in- 
surance for three years, in several of 
the co-operative companies, to be less 
than one-half the rates charged by 
stock companies, on farm property. 
The cost of insurance in any company 
cannot be determined by the high or 
low cost in one year, but must be based 
on a term of years. Some companies 
may be very unfortunate and have an 
unusual large amount of loss in one 
year and have very light losses the 
next. One thing is certainly true, and 
that is, we pay only for actual losses 
and expenses, 


OLD AND NEW PLAN OF INSURANCE. 


A bit of history of a company or- 
ganized in 1877 on the honor plan for 
a term of years is interesting. It was 
reorganized in 1882 under the statute 
law governing co-operative eompanies. 
The first assessment levied was in 1879; 
the second in 1882; the third not until 
1885; this was a black year and to pay 
the losses of this year required three 
assessments, amounting to $4.57 per 
$1000 insurance. This frightened many 
policy holders and they withdrew. At 
this time there was but $668,140 insur- 
ance in force, but all losses were 
promptly paid. From August 13, 1886, 
until October 15, 1890, no assessment 
was paid. Those who staid by the ship 
felt happy and those who deserted were 
sorry. Perfect confidence having been 
restored and success assured, together 
with the ever increasing rates of stock 
companies, applications for member- 
ship in the granges began pouring in, 
this being a grange company and re- 
quiring membership wherein before be- 
ing insured. The company made rapid 
strides in the increased amount of 
risks, 

Flushed with success and rapid gain, 
very many undesirable risks crept in 
and were accepted. Fires began to 
come and consequently an increase of 
cost. The result was a general in- 
spection and cutting down and elim- 
inating a part of that which had been 
swallowed so greedily. From 1894 to 1898 
the average annual assessment was 
$1.50 per $1000; from 1899 to 1903, inclu- 
sive, the assessment was but $1 per 
$1000, with a healthy growth. The last 
annual report shows the amount of in- 
surance in force to be $11,145,000. The 
actual cost for 1903 was the lowest 
since 1889, being but 12% cents per $100. 

There are 49 directors in as many 
different granges whose duty is to ex- 
amine the proposed risks of all appli- 
eants in his locality and recommend 
them to the executive committee, com- 
posed of the president, vice-president, 
treasurer and secretary. These gentle- 
men are directors at large. Different 
companies work on a somewhat differ- 
ent plan, some charging a sufficient 
amount intended to cover the losses for 
the term of the policy, while others 
charge but a small fee and depend 
largely, or almost entirely, for assess- 
ments to pay the losses. Both plans 
work very satisfactorily to the policy 
holders. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMPANY. 


Twenty-five or more persons resid- 
ing in one or more adjoining towns, or 
one or more adjoining counties, who, 
collectively, own property to the 
amount of $50,000 may become a cor- 
poration for this purpose. A certifi- 
cate must be filed with the town clerk, 
if a town corporation, and with the 
county clerk, if a county corporation, 
and also with the secretary of state, 
showing the names of the persons com- 
prising the proposed corporation a copy 
of its by-laws, the names of the county 
or counties, town or towns, in which it 
proposes to do business. After this is 
done, books may be opened to receive 
propositions, And entéf into agreements, 
But before any policy can be issued it 
is necessary to have bonafide agree- 
ments for at least $50,000 if a town cor- 
poration and $100,000 if a county cor- 
poration, 

Each and every member of a co-op- 
erative insurance company should feel 
that they are a part of such company, 
which they in fact are. They should do 
all in their power to protect their own 
property. Remember that the leading 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


eauses of fires are kerosene oil, 
matches, furnaces, defective and un- 
clean stovepipes and chimneys, careless 
smoking and the reckless use of lan- 
terns. 


Grange Committee Working on the Ritual. 


At the last session of the national 
grange, held in Rochester, N Y, the fol- 
lowing committee on the revision of the 
ritual was appointed by National Mas- 
ter Jones: B. C. Patterson of Torring- 
ton, Ct, N. J. Bachelder of Concord, 
N H, and F. E. Marchant of West 
Kingston, R I. This committee is to 
report at the next session of the na- 
tional grange any changes they con- 
sider necessary to be made. 

Patrons having suggestions to make 
regarding the changes in the ritual will 
please mail them at once to one of the 
members of the committee, and the 
matter will receive due consideration. 
Care should be taken to give the page, 
section and the heading under which 
the changes are to come, writing in 
full how the section will read when the 
alterations are made. Communications 
may be mailed to members of the eom- 
mittee at their home addresses until 
November 1; after this date, Portland, 
Ore, where the next session of the na- 
tional grange will be held. It would be 
well to bring this matter before all sub- 
ordinate granges, and report through 
the secretaries the action taken, 


Grange Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

A juvenile grange was recently or- 
ganized at Columbia Cross Roads in 
Bradford county. This is the third or- 
ganization in the state this year. There 
are prospects for at least one more in 
Erie county. 

During the last quarter, Susquehanna 
grange added 35 names to the roll, 
making the present membership 160. 
Other granges in Clearfield county are 
doing nearly as well. One encouraging 
feature is that some of the most prom- 
inent citizens, who five years ago gave 
no thought to the grange, are becoming 
members. 

The last session of Bradford and Sul- 
livan counties Pomona grange was held 
with Ondawa grange, and is reported 
by several to have been one of the 
largest and best meetings ever held. 
The program was full and well carried 
out, containing many valuable features. 
The next meeting will be held with 
Spring Hill grange in November. This 
is the grange that won distinction in 
degree work at the last state grange. 

The Pomona grange of Butler county 
has applied for a charter for a grange 
insurance company, having secured in 
advance pledges of insurance to the 
amount of $200,000 needed in that state 
before a charter will be issued. The 
grange insurance companies of the 
state are already protecting over $15,- 
000,000 of farm property at a saving of 
thousands of dollars to the organized 
farmers in the grange. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The field meetings recently held un- 
der the auspices of district grange No 
2 were of much interest and benefit to 
the grange cause in their instructive 
and educational features. The audi- 
ences varied in numbers all the way 
from 600 to 15,000 at the different meet- 
ings, and the views of such men as Prof 
T. C. Atkeson and Master Aaron Jones 
have been disseminated throughout the 
state, 


The Packing Hog—The best seller 
on a bad market is the hog that has 
been fed smoothly and evenly, and 
shows superior finish. Swine handled 
on common feed cannot always be kept 
in this condition. Some farmers are in- 
clined to Believe that it is very expen- 
sive feeding stock food to hogs. When 
the vast beneficial results are consid- 
ered, however, stock food is shown to 
be a great money saver. It costs less 
than 12% cents per feed to handle 100 
hogs on Dr Hess’s stock food. This feed 
puts the hog in market shape in the 
shortest possible time. If your dealer 
does not handle it, it will be te your 
advantage to write Dr Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, O. Mention this paper in 
writing. 
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BANKERS, BROKERS, INVESTORS, 


MOODY'S MANUAL OF 
CORPORATION SECURITIES, 


ISSUED ANNUALLY 
1904 edition now ready. Contains 2.464 
Describes 11,000 corporations, 
the Standard Reference Book of 
of the United States, 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
reference publication in the world. Complete and 
uniform sets of this Manual constitute a veritable 
encyclopedia of modern finance and industry, Price, 
expressage prepaid, to any point in the United 
States or Canada, $10.00 per copy. 
Send for our pamphlet entitled ‘“‘TESTIMONY,” 


the 
and is 
financial 


x Ue 
Corporations 


showing how the banking world regards this 
publication, 
MOODY PUBLISHING CO., *xc0*un8 





NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Poultry Feeding 
And Fattening 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the 
standard andimproved methods of feed- 
ine and marketing all kinds of poultry. 


The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
prepared largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the un- 
derlying science of feeding is explained as fully as 
needful, The subject covers all branches, including 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and waterfowl 
how to feed under various conditions and for differ- 
eut purposes, The whole subject of capons and 


eaponizing is treated in detail A great mass of 
practical information and experience not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and explicit 
directions for fattening and preparing for market, 


The broad scope of the book is shown in the followe 


“TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Profits in Youltry, Care of Poultry, Where te 
Keep Fowls, Breeds and Breeding, Feeds and Feed- 
ing, Hatching and Rearing the Natural Way, Arti- 
ficial Incubation, Broilers and Capons, The Market 
End, Waterfowl, Turkeys, Guineas, Pea Fowls, 
Pigeons and Squab Raising, Enemies and Diseases, 

Profusely illustrated, 160 pages; 5x7 1-2 inches. 
Cloth. Price 8 cents, postpaid, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Lictonne, Til. 











A SAFE INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own business, that ap- 


peals to those who want to combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
It is not a speculation. Backed by many years 


of uninterrupted success and dividends, 


. ‘ eae 

The Financial Proposition 

Six per cent dividends, payable 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in July, 

Preferred as to both dividends and assets. 
Ranks first for safety and stability 
Widely held among conservative invest« 
Most popular among those who iw 


‘most 





about it. 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banks. 

A security for wife. child, trustees, etc. 

If this matter appeals to you, fall particulars 
will be mailed upon request, which should state | 
the amount that may possibly be available for 
this purpose. Not less than $12 nor more than 
$1290 accepted from any one investor, since our 
desire is to interest the many, rather than the 
few. Address 





HERBERT MYRICK, 
President and Fditor. Orange Judd Co., 











52 Lafayette Place, New York. } 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Fine Apples Will Be Wanted. 


A prominent Rhode Island dealer, 
discussing the apple situation, says: 
“We have had in Rhode Island a light 
crop, of inferior quality, this season, 
but this state never cuts much figure 
in the apple crop. As a dealer I should 
say there is a big crop of apples in the 
United States. Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont have a big crop of excep- 
tionally fine quality, Massachusetts a 
good crop of good quality, and New 
York state a big crop of excellent qual- 
ity. 

“The hard riddle to solve at present 
is for the dealer to know what to pay 
amd the grower to know what to sell 
for. There is no great encouragement 
for a dealer to speculate heavily on 
apples this season with the high cost 
of cold storage, and very discouraging 
to the grower to have to pay the high 
cost for barrels and sell his apples for 
$1 a barrel fo b cars, for that is about 
the price talked. But here we have a 
big crop of apples of extra quality be- 
fore us and Europe not open to take big 
quantities. There surely should be 
nothing packed in barrels this season 
but the selected No 1 fruit. This pack- 
ing of No 1 and No 2 apples together 
should be cut out as a thing of the past. 

“If I were a grower of nice apples 
and could not get over $1 a barrel for 
No 1 apples in barels, I think I would 
store them if possible, and take chances 
on the market later. For if the growers 
will pack only the selected fruit I feel 
that the quality will be so satisfactory 





that it will create a big demand and 
consumption of apples at prices that 
may be more satisfactory as the season 


advances, 





VERMONT. 


Fairfax, Oct 17—Harvesting nearly 
A few potatoes to dig yet and 
reported. Some threshing 
with oats and barley a 
Corn is husk- 


done, 
some decay 
has been done, 


very satisfactory crop. 
ing out sound and a good crop. Prices 
of grain high, [eal $1.35 p 100, mixed 


feed $1.40, oats 50c p bufi 
to 50c, butter 20 to 22c p Ib, 
25c p doz. 

Holden, Oct 16—On account of rainy 
weather work is behind on the farm. 
Potatoes are a fair crop, although they 
are decaying badly in many sections. 
There is an abundant crop of apples, 


potatoes 40 


eggs 23 to 


and choice ones, too, this season. They 
are selling at 75c to $1.50 p bbl. Cattfle 


are very low this fall and many farm- 
ers will have to sell part of their stock 
or buy hay to get them through the 
winter. The first snow storm of the 
season fell Oct 13. 

Calais, Oct 17—About 6 in of snow 
fell Oct 14. The weather for the last 
few weeks has been very rainy and 
but little farmwork has been done. 
But few farmers have finished digging 
potatoes. The crop is far behind that 
of last year and they are selling at 50c 
p bu. Stock is coming to the barn in 
good condition. Poultry is scarce, with 
but very few turkeys. 

Brookline, Oct 15—Crops are very 
satisfactory as a rule, Silos all filled. 
Farmers are now busy husking corn, 
digging potatoes and picking apples, 
the latter being a big crop. Potatoes 


light. Corn good. Eggs scarce at 24c p 
doz, 


MAINE. 


Sherman, Oct 7—The weather has 
been unfavorable for digging potatoes, 
and there are hundreds of acres yet in 
ground. Some have frozen in bbls well 
covered up. Many have rotted badly, 
also, and quite a few have frozen in the 
ground. Potatoes have been selling at 
$1.10 p bbl at Crystal sta. 


Fairfield, Oct 17—Many apples yet to 
he eathered in this vicinitv. It has 
been very cold, and in some places ap- 
ples have frozen. Some pieces of sweet 
corn damaged very much by the early 
frost. Not nearly the usual amount of 
grain has been raised in this section. 
Potatoes rotting on some land. There 
seems to be a fair amount of potatoes, 
but they average smaller than usual. 
Carden truck better than usual. No 
bugs er worms te speak of this vear. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can adv anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products er supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 





Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 
Crops ef any kind, 
Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 


Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and heusehold goods, conveniences, 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 


Grain er seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, @m- 

gines, ete. 

Manures, fertilizers er plant food, 

Seeds. plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted fer farm. mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Sitnations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issne of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” L& “TO 
RENT’ will be aceepted at the above but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ine a small edv as noticeable es a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five eents a word each insertion. 


Addres 
Oe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
Lied sows, service boars; Scotch Coilie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for erculars P. FF, HAMILTON, 
Cvueclu anville, Pa. 











“oO I Cc F ALL PIGS, single or pairs, no kin; also 
a few spring bears; prices reasonable, SPRING- 
DALE Y Asal, kK. J, Adams, proprietor, Adams 
Bacin, N Y¥. 

OXFORDS and Cheshires—Ram 3 years, weighs 
212 lbs; ram and ewe lambs; older ewes; service 
boars, sows in farrow, fall pigs; all stock eligible to 
registry. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland 


Co, N . 








FOR SALE—Shropshire ram lambs for heading 
flocks; prize-winning stock, registered if desired; 
prices reasonable, quality considered. H. M. DUN: 
MURKRE, Binghamton, N Y¥, member A 8 B A. 


FOR SALE—Shorthorn bull calves, Southdown 
rams, Merino rams, high-grade Sbropshire ram 
lambs, Bronze turkeys. COTTRELL BROS, Hoosick 
Falls, N Y. 

POLAND-C SHIN AS—Splendid boars for service; 
young sows bred; pigs 2 te 4 months, eligible to reg- 
istry, prices low. B. ACKLEY, R 3M, Lacey- 
ville, Pa, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE 


5 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut ensilage and saw 
with our 6 horse-power. Price $150. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
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REAL ESTATE—Continued. 


STOCK FARM for exchange, in Muscatine coun- 
ty, Ia; 220 acres, price $7700. Splendid improve- 
ments, gust Ad =? Will trade equity for stock 
of farm. Write for description, 
F. 8. PENTZER. Muscatine, Ia, 

NORTH MISSOURI FARMS—480 acres, 1 3% 
miles town, $55; 240 acres, 2 1-2 miles, new build 
ings, $52; 160 acres, 1 mile, 2 good houses, barn 
40x60, $55; 80 acres, best improved 80 in county, $65; 
all prairie farms, excellent soll TRIMMER & 
TRIMMER, Kirksville, Mo, 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2 to $8 and J to 4 
feet, well branched, fine stock, low rates. SAMUEL 
CG. DE COU, Moorestown, N J. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


100 MAMMOTH Minorcas at $1.50 each, including 
all our prize winners; birds that we usually get $5 
each for, as large as turkeys; won every first prize 
at 1903 Binghamton industrial exposition; they must 
@% write now. LEONARD & PECK, Triangle, 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs) ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 


ter Co, Pa, 
"63-BG G strain, Single Comb White Leghorns, ex- 








clusively; 100 extremely fine breeding cockerels for 
sale.e GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 
J. R WINN, 


CHOICE ~ Leghorn coc kerels, J 
Adamsville, N Y. 





SINGLE COMB "Brown " Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 


Archdale, N 





WHITR a turkeys. AMBROSB WILTSIB, 


Jerusalem, N 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—Orange Judd land Scrip. We will pay 
in cash 100 cents for each dollar of par value of 
Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, duly indorsed 
for transfer, on or before Nov 30, ‘04. RANDALL 
Ww. BURNS, Atty & Broker, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, "ll, 





WANTED —Orange Judd endl Scrip. - We will pay 
in cash 100 cents for each dollar of par value of 
Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, duly indorsed 
for transfer, on or before Nov 30, "4. GUARDIAN 
TRUST CO, New York, 


WANTED—Orange Judd Land Scrip. We will pay 
in casa 100 cents for each dollar of par value of 
Orange Judd Land Scrip sent to us, duly indorsed 
for transfer on or before Nov %, ‘04. THIRD 
NATIONAL BANK, Springfield, Mass, 


FOR SALE—Old mahogany furniture; large secre- 
tary, carved pillars; bureau, claw feet: drop-leaf 
dining table, carved legs; roll-top bed. GERTRUDE 
AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD. _ 32 Greenwich 6t, New ‘York. 

EGGS, - poultry, game, celery, apples. pota potatoes, 
onions, cabbage. sold. Highest prices. J. 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BERKSHIRES—Fall clearance sale, “ind 
sows, boars, spring and fall pigs; best Baglich “ane 

| breeding. B. G. BENNETT, 

N 


LIVE POULTRY, butter, eges. hav. straw, fruits 
vegetables. daily returns: established 60 years. 
GIRRS & BRO. Philadelphia, Pa, 





“PERCHERON ard French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

~ HOLSTEINS All ages, s, best of breeding. Ches- 
ter White pigs by first prize boar, New York state 
fair. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








ORIGINAL HERD of Jersey Reds; choice 2 mos’ 
pigs $5 each f o b, mow ready. Address HEDGE- 
FIELD FARM, Salem, NJ 


FOR SALE—Carload of high-class Holstein heifers 
and fine Bronve turkeys, heavy weight. A. G 
BLAKE, Bethany, Pa. 


~ BERKSHIRE, C White pigs, s, Shropshire rams and 
Collie pups; stock pure bred, prices right. W. A. 
LOTHERS, Lack, _ Pa, 


FOR SALE-400 good strong ewes at $5 each; also 
nice apples at 25 eents per bushel C, P. HOLDEN, 
Union City, Pa, 














JERSEYS—Combination and 
sale, 11 cows, 8 heifers, 22 bulls 
Landenburg, Pa, 


Gokien Lad; for 
. & EK NIVIN, 





CvOLCE REGISTERED Hampshire Down rams, 
and aa, lamb. R. S. PARSONS, Bingham- 


ton, 





JERSEY pigs 8 to 10 weeks old, with 


DUROC 
beauties, ALBERT NYE, New Wash- 


pedigree, $5; 
ingto, Q. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, $5; Barred Plymouth 
Rock cockerels, $1. H. A, THATCHER, Lack, Pa. 








REG ISTERE) D Lineoln rams and ewes, all ages, 


STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, NY. 
AYRSHIRES—Choice stock, single animals or 
carlots. L. D. STOWELL, Blackereek, N Y 





DUROC-JERSEY PIGS-—-J. M, DANIELS, Sara- 
toga Springs, N Y. 


“OXFORD DOWN RAMS-LATIMER BROS, 
Arknort, NY. 


ARERDEEN- ANGUS 
Johnstown, © Pa, 


DEVON ‘cattle, 








cattle. W. 4. RINK, 





R, Y. WHITE, Chandlersville, O. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





FARM, crops, stock and tools—110 acres, cutting 
20 tons hay from smooth, level, machine-worked 
fields, and growing profitable crops of corn, grain, 
potatoes and beans; 125 apple trees; abundance wood 
and timber; spring-watered pasture for W cows; 
neat 7-room house; barn with basement, 30x10; am- 
ple outbuildings (send for photograph); buildings are 
supplied with never-failing pure running spring wa- 
ter; well located; good cash markets; owner has 
business that calls him elsewhere, and to get quick 
sale includes 4 good cows, calves, hens, farming 
tools, wagons, machinery and hay, for only $1500; 
write us for traveling instructions so that you can 
go to see it at once; illustrated lists of other New 
England farms, with reliable information of soils, 
crops, markets, climate, ete, mailed free. EB. A, 
STROUT, Farm Department 45, 150 Nassau St, New 
York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


60-acre farm, all 


BARG AINS— Polk Co, Wis: 
fenced, neat frame house and barn, clay soil, some 
timber, mail route, $120. Many others as good; 
send for list; best of wild land in well settled lo- 
calities $8 to $15 per acre on monthly or yearly 
parments. BLUE GRASS FARM LAND COM- 
PANY, Amery, Wis. 


~ BARGAINS IN RE AL ESTAT B—RBest 1 acres 
in South Dakota for only $12.50 per acre; 80 acres 
in crop; crop alone will pay 10 per cent on valua- 
tion. Also 1-2 section, well improved, for $23 per 


acre, worth $30; owner has other business. Write 
D. N. KAUFMAN, Chamberlain, 8 D. 
VILLAGE FARM-—10 acres of nice land, plenty 


fruit, very fine buildings; cost twice what I ask for 
the farm: three minutes’ walk from church, schools, 
electrics and steam R R; hill tewn, 4500 popula- 
tion; just the place for a retired gentleman, BOX 
B, North Brookfield, Mass. 








MICHIGAN FARMS—The best district in state; 
main lines of railroad; fruit, grain amd stock; mild- 
est winter climate of all northern states; largest 
list, all sizes; easy payments. 8. V. R. HAYES, 
51 Ionia St, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OPPORTUNITY !—$20,000 creamery greperty at St 
Johnsbury, Vt, for sale at a bargain; good locality: 
real estate and equipment up to date and in Arst- 
class condition. Address HARLAND B, HOWE, 
st St Johnsbury, vt. 


WANTED— Purchasers for New Hampshire farms 
located near good markets, excellent schools and in 
a healthful climate. Write for descriptive list to 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE Concord, 


FARM FOR SALE~—In Iowa, 35 miles west Rock 
Island, Ill, fine prairie country, 160 acres deep, rich, 
level, black loam; good improvements; cheap, $82.50 
per acre. PF. | 8, PENTZER, Muse atine, Ia. 




















920-ACRE } Louisiana farm, healthy location, 
sirable surroundings; especia'ly suitable for division 
into several smaller homes. ERNEST O’BANNON, 
Summerfield, 

FOR SALE 
soil, like Illinois: 
ter; Illinois neighborhood, 
La Porte, Tex. 


200 acres at $30 per acre; prairie 
artesian soft wa- 


healthy climate; 
FRANK HOWARD, 





1609 ACRES choice second bottom, ideal stock 
farm; best watered farm in Kansas; per acre, 
Write for full description, E. M, WILCOX, Mus- 
cotah, Kan, 


AM GOING TO SELL my feed and grist mil! ad- 
vertised in last week's Homestead. It is a bargain, 
I am situated so I cannot attend to it WM CO. 
JOHNSON, Windsor, Mass, 








FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit. 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
~ aaa address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

la 


80-ACRE prairie farm, will sell “or trade for Mi- 
nois merchandise; 2 1-2 miles Vandalia, Mo; corn 
and bluegrass farm, improved. JAMeS R,. LOTT, 

WANTED—Farm, with stock and tools, in ex- 
change for house or investment property in Boston, 
J. SCHEFFREEN, 113 Devonshire St, Boston, 

FOR SALP 70-acre farm, 1-2 mile from town; 
bearing orchard, team, tools, house furnished; $160. 
8. SLINGERLAND, Nahatta, Wash, 

















ARKANSAS LANDS for sale; clover, timothy, 
binegrass and alfalfa lands at $5 to $25 per acre, 
J. W. COOMBE, Mt Zion, MM. 

WANTED—Farm in exchange for new modern 
house in Miamisburg, O; good investment, THEO 


M. POM EROY, Dalton, 


'M ass 





WANTED—To rent small farm with view to bny, 
easy terms, Maine . N Y state; no agents. C, H., 
1357, Jewett City, 


CAL TFORNI A \ RANC H of 77 acres for sale cheap 
becanse of age of owner. Address JOHN DILLON, 
Placerville, Cal. 


“REST 100-acre farm in most fertile valley in Ver- 
mont; low price, BOX 3%, South Randolph, Vt. 


FARMS_F For rich fruit growing fine 


farming, 
climate write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart. Mich 
0. REP- 


50 FARMS, very easy terms, list free, 
PERT, Ogden Bldg, Chicago, 


CHEAP LANDS and homesteads. | 
11%, Omaha, Neb. 


 FARMS-GRANT PARISH, Washington, 




















LOCK 1 BOX 


pe 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 








WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motermen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’'S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FARMER agents wanted-—One farmer sold 30 in 


five days; another five in two hours; another eight 
one afternoon; liber - commission; write at once 
before someone else es ft ' " for your 
locality. r ARMERS* ACCOUNT. BOOK CO, 


Newton, Ia, 


JEGRAPHY and railroad accounting, 
$50 to $100 per month salary; indorsed by all rail 
roads: write for eatalog. MORSE SCHOOL OF 
TELEGRAPHRY, Cincinnati, O, Elmira, N Y, At- 
lanta Ga. 


LEARN TEI 


w ANTED- eee men ny cae telegraphy: good 
positions secured: j'inetrated eatalog free EAST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELBEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa 


Brought Results. 


One little advertisement in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist recently at once brought 
me best results and I can recommend 
same conscientiously to advertisers.— 
fA. Blochmann, Fallsdale, Pa. 
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Quarter of a Miliion 


is the mark we have set for American Agri- 
culturist’s circulation, It could be had in 30 
days if within that time every present subscriber 
would send us only one new subscriber. And 
you cannot do a greater kindness to friends 
than to induce them to subscribe for American 
Agriculturist. 

But we also want to pay handsomely every- 
one who gets us one or more subscriptions in 
addition to theirown, Hence a dolliur’s worth 
of Orange Judd Land Scrip is given to the per- 
so. who sends us $2 for two new subscriptions, 
or $3 for three renewals, other than the sender’s 
own subscription. Of course if our friends 
prefer, they can work for our regular cash com- 
mission or can take their pay in books, while 
anyone who is ready to make a business of can- 
vassing will be employed upon salary and 
commission, 

It is to interest our great army of readers in 
securing one, two or more new subscribers that 
Orange Judd Land Scrip has been devised. At 
the same time this security makes it possible 
for anyone to earn a farm or a home of 
their own, 

The hearty co-operation of each and every 


reader of this paper, in extending its usefulness 
or influence, is one of those things that cannot 
be paid for, any more than the interest a person 
takes in promoting any good work gives him 


pleasure and satisfaction that is beyond money 
and above price. Tos eak a good word for the 
“old reliable American Ayriculturist,” to renew 
your own subscription and to send us one or 
two new names either for sample copies or 


accompanied by the cash for their subscription 
—these are the least any of our readers can do, 
And if we can do anything more for them, either 


through our columns or otherwise, we shall 
always be ready and eager to reciprocate. 











Buckwheat Moving at Fair Prices. 





The new buckwheat crop has started 
at eastern markets on about the same 
plane of prices as did last year’s yield, 

Recently, however, values eased off to 
some extent, averaging about 5 cents 
per 100 pounds lower. New York mill- 
ers are now bidding around $1.30 for 
prime Amcrican grain delivered at the 
metropolis. This is equivalent to $1.20 
to $1.21 f o b shipping stations in such 
states as New York and Pennsylvania. 
To dute comparatively little grain has 
been bought at that figure. 

Millers claim if they secure any buck- 
wheat for export it will have to come 
at these prices, unless improvement 
takes place in foreign markets. Ad- 
vices from Wisconsin say millers are 
offering $1.25 to $1.45 per 100 pounds 
for western buckwheat. The Wisconsin 
yield this year is reported to be on a 
par with 1903 in quality and quantity, 
but was damaged somewhat by frost. 
Last fall buckwheat prices advanced 
over opening quotations, but later a de- 
cline ensued. 

In a confidential communication to 
American Agriculturist, a leading buck- 
wheat flour manufacturer stated this 
week he “doesn’t anticipate that buck- 
‘wheat is going to be low in price dur- 
ing the entire season.”’ However, some 
advices appear to indicate a very good 
crop in the east this year, a fact which 
may have some influence on the mar- 
ket. Eastern mills are said to have 
sufficient supplies on hand to carry 
them for about three weeks. The de- 
mand for buckwheat flour the coming 
season is expected to show no material 
change from last year. At present 
Philadelphia quotes buckwheat flour at 
$2.50 to $2.75 per 100 pounds, and New 
York $2.40 to $2.65. 

Millers claim that for the past three 
or four years buckwheat prices have 
been very equitable from the farmers’ 
standpoint. In fact, quotations on this 
side of the water are at a hight not 
calculated to encourage exporters. For 
this reason many prominent American 
millers say the buckwheat situation 
this season may resolve itself into a 
feed or local-consumption basis of 
prices. To clear up the outlook as far 


as the Transatlantic movement is con- 
cerned, either prices abroad will have 
to strengthen or domestic quotations 
come down, 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


——_ 


Successful Farmers as Teachers. 





The normal institute for farmers held 
last week at Bellefonte and at State 
College was an uninterrupted success, 
except for the rain and disagreeable 
weather Wednesday and Thursday. 
Close to 200 representative farmers 
from every county in the state were 
present. It is doubtful if a more en- 
thusisastic lot of practical workers 
ever came together in the Keystone 
state. Each one was assigned a place 
on the program or took part in the dis- 
cussions. The meeting was arranged 
by the state board of agriculture and 
was under the supervision of A. lL. 
Martin, director of farmers’ institutes. 
The sessions commenced in the court- 
house at Bellefonte Tuesday afternoon 
and continued daily until Friday after- 
noon. All the addresses except the first 
day and Wednesday evening were held 
at the state college. Pres Atherton 
turned the keys over to his visitors 
and they carefully observed the equip- 
ment and facilities for teaching agri- 
culture and the allied sciences. There 
was a universal expression that the 
college was in a better position to ad- 
vance the farmers’ interests than ever 
before. 

The completion of the new dairy 
building which is now being equipped 
for use this winter, will greatly facili- 
tate work along these lines. Many new 
improvements are under way. The 
legislature, this winter, will be asked 
to make provision for the building of 
the main agricultural hall. Farmers 
should support this measure with one 
accord and not lose an opportunity to 
present their views when candidates 
for the assembly or the senate come 
around. The steady growth of the col- 
lege is shown by an incoming freshman 
class this fall of 250. This is a won- 
derful increase over the nine new men 
who entered 22 years ago when Pres 
Atherton first became the head of this 
institution. Special features of the oc- 
casion were the battalion drill by the 
students, the reception of all the dele- 
gates by Dr and Mrs Atherton at their 
home on the campus, the visit to the 
experimental farm and the place of 
Prof John Hamilton, who had much of 
interest to show his guests. His alfalfa 
plat was a valuable object lesson. 

Aside from the educational value of 
these normal institutes there is the ad- 
ditional social feature which should not 
be overlooked. Men engaged in all sorts 
of farm life coming together this way 
each season cannot fail to catch new 
inspiration helpful to them in their 
work among farmers. Director Mar- 
tin has been unceasing in his labors to 
make this department reach the largest 
number in the most substantial way. 
How well he has succeeded in selecting 
his workers was shown by the practi- 
cal way these men- took part in this 
program. It would be helpful if these 
normals could be held oftener. A few 
women were present, but not the num- 
ber there should be. If a deputy lady 
director was appointed, no doubt there 
would be a speedy change in this re- 
spect. The time has come when 
women’s affairs on the farm should 
have special consideration. This the 
women can best handle. They should 
organize and work in co-operation with 
the institute, 


Vicksburg, Union Co, Oct 16—Wheat 
seeding is finished and corn is nearly 
all cut. Early frosts made much soft. 
corn. Clover seed yields more bus 
acre than it has for many years. 
Apples are a fair crop and low with 
little sale even at lic p bu. Butter 20c 
p Ib, eggs 20c p doz, potatoes 40c p bu, 
chickens 10c, pork 7c d w. 

Cleona, Lebanon Co, Oct 15—Very 
little fruit is grown here commercially. 
Apple orchards do not receive the at- 
tention they should. This year, how- 
ever, in spite of neglect, there is a big 
crop. Those who have good fruit and 
facilities for storing it, hope to find a 
market later. Prices are very low be- 
cause the demand is light. San Jose 
scale is firmly established in this lo- 
cality, and unless orchards are attended 
to, will ruin what trees are now in 
fairly good shape. 

The Pennsylvania Dairy Union will 


hold its seventh annual meeting at 
Harrisburg, Nov 30-Dec 1. This is a 











voluntary organization formed by 
prominent dairymen in 1897. It stands 
for the promotion of the dairy interests 
and the enactment impartial en- 
forcement of just laws protecting and 
promoting these interests. A splendid 
program is now being prepared. Mem- 
bership fees of $1 can be sent to Sec 
M. E. Conard of West Grove. Dr H. P. 
Armsby of State College is pres and W. 
E. Perham of Niagara the treas. 


One of Our Agents who has success- 


fully canvassed in N Y and Pa is J. 
A. Witter, whose 
home is in Cat- 
taraugus county, 
N Y. He is thor- 
oughly familier 
with all depart- 
ments of farm 
work, having 
successfully 
managed his 
father’s dairy 
farm for several 
years. He has 
canvassed in the 
following coun- 
ties: Genesee, 

J. A. WITTER. Erie, Allegany 
and Chautauqua. He has also done 
considerable work in Warren and Erie 
counties, Pa, where he is now located. 
Later he will take up work in north- 
western N Y. 


Greensburg, Westmoreland Co, Oct 
17—Apple orchards in this town are 
not large. What few there are have 
very good fruit this year. Baldwins are 
not bearing well this season. Ben Da- 
vis have heavy crops. This is not a 
fruit growing section, being devoted 
largely to mining. 


Doylestown, Bucks Co, Oct 18—Corn 
mostly cut and shocked; some husked. 
Not a full crop and there will be much 
soft corn. Potatoes rotted: badly; buy- 
ers paying from 50 to 55c p bu fo b. 
Wheat looking well. Much _ second 
crop hay was cut and housed in good 
condition. Oats a fair crop, but much 
colored in straw before it was har- 
vested. Cows look well but they are 
beginning to show effects of cool 
weather and its eect on pastures. 
Feeds are high. Good cows are high 
and searce. Farmers are beginning to 
take more interest in sheep. Some few 
are buying them and more are talking 
about doing so. Pork is selling for 
$8.50 p 100 Ibs, with enough in sight to 
supply local butchers. Apples are plen- 
tiful and hard to sell. Cider mills are 
paying 20c p 100 Ibs for any kind and 
they are getting a good many. 


Gordon, Schuylkill Co, Oct 17—Very 
poor management among local dairy 
farmers. Most of their corn standing, 
after being badly frosted three weeks 
ago. Potatoes well out and _ three- 
quarters of a crop. Ideal weather for 
fall seeding. Winter apples prolific, 
sound and superior. Pastures remain 
green and strong. Clovers good stand 
and well established. 


Vinemont, Berks Co, Oct 16—In many 
orchards the quality of apples does not 
seem to be up to that of last year. The 
demand for fruit is light and farmers 
are selling at low prices. Considerable 
fruit has been offered at 30c p bu in 
the orchard. 


Through Central Pennsylvania 


farmers are rapidly closing up their 
fall work. Much corn still stands in 
shocks, but is being husked rapidly. 
Apples were practically all picked last 
week, and many of them are still piled 
on the ground under the trees. The 
crop is good and quality fair. Apple 
butter and cider making is the order 
of the day. The heavy freeze Sept 20- 
21 and recent heavy winds whipped a 
large amount of the fruit off the trees. 


DELAWARE. 





























Millsboro, 22x Co, Oct 14—Fall 
seeding going on, but ground too dry. 
Pastures dried up. Butter scarce. Eggs 
still high. Old cor > p bu, new 50c. 
Very fine fodder saved. Peas short crop. 
Buckwheat very short. Sweet potatoes 
fair. Potatoes below average. 

Dover, Kent Co, Oct 15—The first 
killing frosts were Oct 7-8. Tomato 
-‘nes and potato vines were destroyed. 
L'arm work is much farther advanced 





than at this time a year ago. Wheat 
is about all seeded and corn husking 
well under way. Some of the first sown 
wheat up and looking fine. Corn has 
eared well. Kieffer pears are about all 
marketed; prices were extremely low. 
But few young trees will be set out 
the coming season. The late apple crop 
has been badly blown off by heavy 
winds. Wheat prices continually ad- 
vancing and many farmers holding for 
a still higher price, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Proposed Institutes—The institute 
season will open in Nov in this state. 
Sec Franklin Dye has out a list of 
places in which it is proposed to hoid 
institute meetings. These with the 
county and date are as follows: New- 
market, Middlesex, Nov 14; Matawan, 
Monmouth, Nov 15; Mullica Hill, 
Gloucester, Nov 16-17; Salem, Salem, 
Nov 18; Clayton; Gloucester, Nov 19; 
Harlingen, Somerset, Nov 21; Verona, 
Essex, Nov 22; Hackensack, Bergen, 
Nov 23; Lockton, Hunterdon, Nov 
26; Layton, Sussex, Nov 28-29; Branch- 
ville, Sussex, Nov 30-Dec 1. Prepara- 
tions are already being made for the 
annual meeting of the state hort so- 
ciety Jan 5-6. The 32d annual meeting 
of the state board will be held Jan 11- 
13. For programs of institutes and of 
the annual meeting, address Sec 
Franklin Dye, Trenton, N J. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co, Oct 16 
—Corn was badly damaged by the 
storm of Sept 14, and the early frosts 
have also damaged it. Apples fair 
crop; some varieties are a full crop, 
but the wind and frosts cut down the 
crop in this section 20% at least. Po- 
tatoes that were taken out of the 
ground are keeping well, but those 
that were left until after the heavy 
rain are rotting badly. Heavy frosts 
have cut pastures short. Fall seeding 
about done. Farmers are slow in get- 
ting their work done on account of 
scarcity of help. Abundant crop of 
Kieffer pears, but other varieties are 
shy this year. San Jose scale is be- 
coming quite injurious in this section; 
many orchards being ruined. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Oct 17—Po- 
tatoes all dug. Corn in shock, and 
husking well- begun. Frost came _ be- 
fore much of any corn was cut, so all 
fodder will be below the average. Po- 
tatoes moving freely at 50c p bu. 
Wheat lands mostly show a good stand 
of both grain and grass. Clover hay 
selling slowly at $10 to $12 p ton, tim- 
othy $14 to $15 and rye straw $14. 
Pears and apples very low here; some 
pes ae show a good crop, well col- 
ored. 
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MARYLAND. 





Cavetown, Washington Co, Oct 17— 
The heavy peach crop has been har- 
vested, with fair prices. Spraying will 
become general, having been fully 
tested this season with good results. 
Corn being husked, showing finest cro) 
for years. Early sown wheat making 
fair showing. Fine pastures, and farm- 
ers generally in good spirits. 


Chestertown, Kent Co, Oct 16—Fruit 


growers in this section have been har- 
vesting a splendid crop of Kieffer 
pears. The recent storm — havoc 
in many orchards causing a large per- 
centage of the crop to fall. In one or- 
chard Capt R. S. Emory picked up 2500 
bskts after the storm. In one Kieffer 
orchard he still has 6000 bskts of prime 


fruit which he is now picking and 
packing. 
Whiteford, Harford Co, Oct 17— 


Corn in this vicinity is nearly all cut. 
Wheat is being sown and about two- 
thirds of the farmers have already fin- 
ished. This section has been visited 
by killing frosts and the canning of 
corn and tomatoes has stopped. 


Cumberland Anne Arundel Co, Oct 
16—Farming has been almost at a 
standstill because of dry weather. Bui 
little grain sown yet, and but little 
ground plowed. Corn crop cut short; 
also very late potatoes are an entire 
failure. Apples are of poor quality and 
a short crom Peaches about all gone 
and the crop a very satisfactory one. 
Pears were a full crop. Peach, pear 
and plum trees look very healthy, but 





























Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
tates, and from actual knowledge of 


ft 

local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences, Feel 


that you are always welcome. 





app le and Freer have their foliage af- 


fected. apes are a full crop. Chest- 
nuts Pw one-half crop. All other 
nuts are plentiful. Large milk depot 
is about completed, Farm labor still 


and wages high. County roads 
and bridges have heen made very much 
better in the last few years. 

Glenville, Harford Co, Oct 17-—The 
preparation of the ground for seeding 
has been delayed somewhat, on account 
of dry weather. Early plowed ground 
has been seeded in good condition, and 
much of the wheat is up, but it needs 
rains. Corn is nearly all in the shock 
and appears to be a very good crop, 
above the average. The canning houses 
are nearly all closed. A recent heavy 
frost finished tomatoes. The sugar corn 
pack has been a good one, and the to- 
mato crop proved to be better than was 
expected, but the acreage was smaller 
than heretofore. 


scarce 
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New York and Pennsylvania Tobacco. 





Buyers have begun on the ’04 tobacco 
crop in the Empire state. A corre- 
spondent writing from Wayne Co this 
week says opening sales show a range 
of 8 to 9%c p lb in the bdle. However, 
growers do not appear satisfied, and 
unless conditions change materially the 


movement will not prove brisk. Ad- 
vices from tobacco growing sections of 
the state continue to tell of leaf curing 
to the expectations of growers. It is 
evident that American Agriculturist’'s 
statements of the general superior 


quality of the N Y tobacco crop for 
704 were not too optimistic. There is 
more or less call for ’03 leaf. In Wayne 
Co it is said that local packers have 
turned down bids as high as 12c p Ib 
for good assorted .'03 leaf. Around 
Oran, in Onondaga Co, a few old crops 
are still reported to be in first hands. 
Philadelphia buyers are reported to 
have secured several lots of '03 leaf 
from Onondaga Co growers at a range 
of 8% to 10c p Ib. 

The chief interest in Pa tobacco cir- 
cles at present lies in trade estimates 
of what proportion of the crop is sound, 
and how much is unfit for commercial 
use. Owing to successful hail storms 


earlier in the season, as mentioned 
from time to time in these columns, 
many districts entered the harvest pe- 
riod with a large percentage of the crop 
partially ruined. To cap the climax 
more or less tobacco that was not 


planted early was cut by frost. This 
acknowledged loss should help the mar- 
ket for sound leaf, as all indications 
point to a very moderate supply of such 
tobacco for the coming season, Con- 
tracts are being made slowly. Superior 
lots of ’03 tobacco have sold at 11 to 13c 
p lb. It is said the trust is an aggres- 
sive buyer of '04 crops, giving 9% to 10c 
p lb. Some of the small dealers, with 
their ideas set at 9 to 9%c have drop- 
ped from the competition. 

At New York, the cigar leaf tobacco 
market is not featured by activity, yet 
leaf showing quality is not permitted 
to lack for buyers. Empire state fill- 
ers are bringing 3 to 5c p lb, average 
running lots of tobacco 6 to 12c. In 
New England the bulk of the broadleaf 
cutput has passed from first hands at 
a general range of 20 to 37c p lb. Ha- 
vana is moving more slowly. 


=>_ 


American Agriculturist clasps hands, 
as it were, with all the farmers far and 
near. Everything of any special inter- 
est to them is contained in its columns. 
{Mrs MacCorwin, Allegany County, 
N Y, 
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FARM AND MARKET 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Bheep 





| Cattle | Hogs | 
Per 100 Ibs | | . 

| _1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 1904) 1903 
Chicago..... | $6.50 $5.85 |$5.55 |$6.10 $4.25, $4.25 
New York...| 5.90 | 6.55 5.85 | 6.50 | 4.60) 4.25 
Buffalo...... 5.8 5.55 | 5.70 | 6.50 | 4. 4.25 
Kansas City| 5.75 | 5.35 | 6.35 | 6.75 | 3.75) 3.75 
Pittsburg...| 5.50 5.60 | 6.50 | 4.25] 4.00 








Monday, Oct 17, 1904. 


At New York, the cattle market 
showed more firmness on Wednesday 
of last week for good steers, but me- 
dium and common beeves were slow to 
lower; the close Friday was firm for 
all grades, and good cattle were 10c 
higher. Fat bulls and good cows closed 
strong; others steady. Milch cows in 
good demand and choice stock firm. 
Prices ranged $20 to 55, calf included. 
Veals sold strong up to Friday, when 
there was an easier feeling; grassers 
ruled steady to the close of the week, 
and westerns on light receipts were 
higher. 

On Monday of this week, with 64 cars 
of cattle offered, there was a fairly 
active trade, good and medium beeves 
hoiding steady, while common cattle 
were a trifle easier. Fat bulls and good 
cows stronger. Veals in light supply 
(1500 head), market firm to 25c higher; 
grassers strong and western calves 
steady. Native steers of good to prime 
quality, averaging 1200 to 1390 Ibs, 
crossed the scales at $5.25@5.75 p 100 
lbs; common to fair do, averaging 970 
to 1175 lbs, 3.75@5.15: half-breeds and 
westerns 3.50@4.40, bulls 2.25@4.15, cows 
1.25@3.50, common to choice veals 5@9, 
grassers 2.50@3.75, fed calves 4@4.50, 
westerns 3.50@4.75. 

Sheep fell off last week 10@l5c on a 
slack demand, Lambs declined 15@265c, 
with a little better feeling Saturday, 
although not quotably higher. On Mon- 
day of this week, with 60 cars offered, 
sheep sold quite readily at well sus- 
tained prices; prime lambs ruled firm 
to 10¢ higher; other grades steady; the 
whole market closing firm. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $2.75@4.35 p 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a car of Ohio, 126 Ibs 
average; culls at 2@2.50, common to 
choice lambs at 5.25@6.35, outside fig- 
ures for a car of O lambs, averaging 
80 lbs. Best northern Can and state 
lambs brought 6.30, best Ind lambs 6, 
Va lambs 6.15, W Va do 6.10, state sheep 
4.35. 

There was a sharp decline in hogs 
last week, and on Friday all weights 
were selling 50c off from the previous 
Monday. To-day, with over 2700 hogs 
on sale, sellers found it difficult to move 
the offerings at a further decline. Good 
to prime Pa and state hogs were quot- 
able at $5.75@5.85, and 5.90 was regard- 
ed as an extreme figure. 

THE HORSE TRAFFIC, 

The trading last week was brisk, and 
with the supply of desirable horses 
barely sufficient to satisfy the demand, 
prices ruled firm to higher. Second- 
hand harness horses were especially 
active and are selling generally from 
$100@175 per head. Fresh western 
horses in rather liberal supply. Three- 
quarter draft horses or animals weigh- 
ing from 1400 to 1500 lbs are selling well. 

At Pittsburg, cattle offerings on 
Monday were only 115 loads, compared 
with 160 the preceding week. Superior 
kinds 10@15c higher; others steady. 
General quotations as follows: 

Good, Iam 150 Ibe. 4 sees 00 Prot Caiecad ows “1 espe ee 
Fair, 900-1100 ibs 8 50@400 Heifers, 700-1000 Iba 2 & 2 
Common, 700-900 tbe 2 25@3 25 Bologna cows, p hd 1 er 


Rough, half fat : 0004 00 «Veal calves 
Fat oxen 3 75@400 Cows & springers, 16 gaa 


The hog market recorded a severe 
slump; buyers everywhere hammering 
prices. Offerings Monday were 55 
loads. Heavies brought $5,60@5.70, 
mediums 5.60, heavy Yorkers 5.55@5.60, 
lights 5.20@5.30, pigs 5@5.15. Sheep re- 
ceipts 20 doubles; trade satisfactory. 
Wethers 4@4.25, mixed sheep 3.25@3.75, 
culls 1@2.25, lambs 5@6, cull lambs 4 
@4.50., 

At Buffalo, a liberal run of cattle 
was noted on Monday of this week, re- 
ceipts aggregating 300 loads. Best 
moved freely at sustained prices, com- 
mon slow and 15@25c lower. Extra 
beeves brought 5.60@5.85 p 100 lbs, good 
to choice cows 3.50@4, canners 1.26@2, 
fat heifers 4@4.50, feeders 3@3.75. Bulls 
strong at 2.25@4.15, springers 2@3 
higher at 30@58 ea. Calf offerings 1200 





head; best veals 8@8.25, heavies 3.50@5 

The sheep market proved slow, with 
125 doubles received. Choice lambs 
brought $5.75@6 p 100 lbs, with a few 
at 6.10. Yearlings and wethers fetched 
4.25@4.50, ewes and mixed muttons 3.75 
@4. The hog market broke sharply in 
sympathy with declines elsewhere. Of- 
ferings were 125 loads. Best heavies 
sold at 6.60@5.70, Yorkers 6.45@5.60, pigs 
5.10@5.25. 


The Milk Market. 








At New York, the exchange price, as 
predicted in these columns last week, 
was advanced to 3c p qt in the 26c zone, 
or $1.51 p can when the milk is de- 
livered in the city. Supply and de- 
mand are about even, but cooler 
weather is expected to cut down re- 
ceipts shortly, and a further advance 
in that case would not be surprising. 
During Sept the D L & W carried to 
market 113,249 40-qt cans of milk, 186,020 
12-qt bxs, 232 15-qt bxs and 7332 cans 
12-qt bxs, and 232 15-qt bxs and 7332 
cans of cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 14 were: 





Milk Cream 

BED: cd.capcnnscensecsscses 30,147 1,706 
Susquehanna ........... 13,099 224 
Wee BOND csc cccccesces 12,592 782 
TAORAWOEE. 200000600000 35,550 1,825 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,218 1,298 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 8,312 122 
CE 6i0s6006665s5500% 38,723 1,816 
TAbioh VRRP ..000ccsces 14,111 514 
Homer Ramsédell line... 4,659 176 
Dee TERUG o0ccesccccss 6,051 — 
Other sources .......... - 5,355 123 
ee 8,586 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Country Produce Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
wheat $1.13%@1.14 p bu, corn 69@591%c, 
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oats 36c. Bran $20@20.50 p ton, hay 
14.50, straw 18@18.50. Cheese 10%@ 


10%c p lb, eggs 23c p doz, hens 13%@ 
l4c p lb 1 w, chicks 12%@138c. Apples 
1.75@3 p bbl, potatoes 53@55c p bu. 

At Pittsburg, onions 65@75c p bu, po- 
tatoes 55@60c, carrots $1.50@1.75 p bbl. 
Apples 50@60c p bu, quinces 8.25@4.26 p 
bbl, cranberries 75c@2 p bx, grapes 8@ 
10c p pony bekt, chestnuts 7@9c p Ib. 
Wheat 1.07@1.08 p bu, corn 35% @36c, 
hay 12.75@13 p ton, straw 11.50@12, mid- 
dlings 24@24.50. Eggs 21%@22c p doz, 
cheese 104%@l1lc p Ib, hens 11@18e 1 w, 
turkeys 12@l4c. 

0 


Grange Notes. 


MARYLAND. 

A new grange was organized by the 
district deputy at Medford of Carroll 
county the latter part of last month. 
The grange starts out with 25 charter 
members. In the county there are now 
ten active granges. The county Pom- 
ona meets at Tarrytown the first Sat- 
urday in December. 


en 

The Milk Situation in N E during 
the past two weeks nas made no event- 
ful change. Since the B C M PC was 
successful in gaining the recognition 
of the Boston contractors in fixing the 
present price of 87%c p 8%-qt can in 
Boston, it is thought the company will 
eventually accomplish much good. The 
milk producing territory will probably 
be further canvassed in the near future 
for stock in the company. Some pro- 
ducers express themselves as being 
pleased with the arrangement made for 
the winter price and conditions of milk 
trade, 
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ichigan Lands 





In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States, Don’t BUY 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN. 
VESTIGATED our holdings, e@ raise the 
greatest ver st cro +4 -— have ig emcees 
markets. LC RICES and EASY TERMS. 
MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH 











IF YOU ARE A LARGE CORN GROWER CR THRESHER- 
MAN AND WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


USE A 


PLANO 


HUSKER “22 


SHREDDER 


THAT’S THE WAY TO DO IT 


THE PLANO TEN-ROLL SHREDDER COSTS BUT LITTLE 
TO OPERATE ANO HAS UNEQUALED CAPACITX. 
THAT'S WHY THE PLANO IS A WINNER, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Be. 7 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, U. 8. & 











THE LAND OF 
MANATEE 


Has a delightful climate both winter and 
summer. The atmosphere is salt laden and 
perfumed by thousands of blossoming or- 
ange, lemon, guava and grape fruit trees. 

Truck gardening pays from $500.00 to 
$1000.00 per acre net each season. We will 
present convincing proof to those inter- 
ested. 

Special Southern Edition of Seaboard 
Magazine and other handsomely illustrat- 
ed literature and lists of properties avail- 
able in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida, sent on receipt of ten cents 
to pay postage. 

J. W. WHITE, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 








For Information 

apy oes in Wie jands, Ore on f§outh 

Carolina, Georgia, Alabaina & Florida aloug the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Write to WULBUR M’coy, at nyo and 
Immigration Agent, Jackson 














RICH LANDS 
IN TENNESSEE 


suitable for Vegetales, fin Qotten, Wheat, Potatoes, 


Ha aye Grasses, V Stock, etc., are now 
selling for from an gore. Climate the best 
in the world, wi conditions of geealth unsurpassed, 


e and in vestigate urself. Very Low Rates 
Oct. ll and Nov. 6 For tr free literature write to 


H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, 
N. C. & St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B. 


VEGETABLE CUTTERS 


Sony Sizes to cut fine or 





coarse suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS OR 
SHEEP, 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
Most Rapid and Dur- 
able in Use. 
Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL €0., 
Box 120,Chicopee Falle,Mass. 
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The Western Grain Trade. 





"At Chicago, wheat has been some- 
what unsettled, prices in the main well 
sustained. <A crystallization of public 
and private reports, placing the wheat 
crop of 1904 at somewhere around 550,- 
000,000 bus, confirmed a long enter- 
tained opinion of a positive shortage 
in the yield. American Agriculturist’s 
final report appears elsewhere in these 
columns, It points to a falling off of 
something like 150,000,000 bus from the 
heavy yield of ’03. All eyes now look 
toward the exportable surplus and the 
actual requirements of foreign coun- 
tries. That the amount available for 
shipment to Europe is small was clear- 





























PICKFORD CREAMERY, MICHIGAN, 


ly indicated in our summary of the 
situation a week ago; later evidence is 
not of a character to suggest any rea- 
sons for modifying the statements then 
made. The amount of wheat (and flour) 
available for export up to next July 
1, the beginning of another crop year, 
will probably prove very much smaller 
than anything in the recent past. The 
disappointing thing is the meager char- 
acter of exports this fall; those for Sept 
being the smallest in years, and thus 
far in Oct also very light. 

Western Europe in the main con- 
tinues its indifferent attitude. Trade 
reports have had more or less to 
say about big wheat crops in Rus- 
sia, and something of bearish con- 
ditions in Argentina. Fall seeding is 
being actively prosecuted in the U K, 
France and Germany, under favorable 
conditions. A strengthening factor late 
last week ‘was a renort that the French 
wheat crop is 73,000,000 bus less than 
last year. The moventent of new wheat 
in our own southwest and also in the 
northwest is fairly liberal; the domes- 
tic demand for milling account mod- 
erate but not urgent; some difficulty 
expressed in getting suitable wheat for 
grinding, this causing a temporary 
spurt of 1@2c p bu. 

Contract grade of wheat has sold 
at Chicago above and below $1.10 
p bu, Dec 1.10@1.13, May a slight 
premium. The local demand for wheat 
on shipping account only moderate, the 
price of choice red winter and northern 
spring maintained at a sharp level over 
the contract grades. 

Corn has shown some response to a 
better demand on shipping account, 
prices last week moving up 2@2c, the 
gain not fully maintained. Statisti- 
cally there was little novelty. The 
condition of the maturing crop has been 
followed closely in these pages; our 
usual monthly report printed elsewhere 





FARMING FAR 


in this issue indicating a generally 
promising situation. This probability 
of a good outturn of corn is not a high- 
ly disturbing factor in values; traders 


evidently believe the crop will all be 
wanted at a reasonable price level. 
Foreign markets have shown moder- 
ate firmness, but exports continued 
small. A good demand was present 
much of the time on domestic account, 
with liberal distribution for home con- 
sumptive purposes. No 2 mixed corn 
in store or for delivery any time this 
month quotable around 51144@52c p bu, 
Dec last week sold at 50%4c, subse- 


quently losing a little of this, May 45% 
@46'4e. 

Weakness pervaded the oats market 
much of the time, due chiefly to the 
reports of excellent crop yield. Oats 
for Oct or Dec delivery sold under 29c 
p bu, May 3lc, and at no time was 
there much stamina to prices. Car 
lots by sample were in fairly good de- 
mand, No 4 white 274%4.@29c p bu, No 3 
do 2942@31c, standard 31@32c. 

Rye was without important feature, 
price changes narrow. Receipts were 
fair for this small market, sales on the 
basis of about 78c p bu for No 2 in store 
for Oct delivery. 

Barley was in moderate request, 
prices covering a wide range, averag- 
ing nearly steady. Good malting grades 
were wanted, but feed barley averaged 
weak in tone. From prices around 48@ 
50c p bu for choice heavy barley quo- 
tations ranged all the way downward 
to 30@350 for poor and thin. 

In timothy seed a moderate business 
reported, fair offerings noted on the 
market, general steadiness prevailing. 
Contract prime was quotable at $2.50@ 
2.60 p 100 lbs, futures inactive, Clover 
in moderate demand on the basis of 
12.25 p 100 lbs for Oct prime, 

At New York, cash wheat advanced, 
No 1 northern reaching $1.22% p bufo 
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A CAPACIOUS mICHivaN BAKN 


is on the farm of Thomas Bridges in 
the upper peninsula, on the road from 
Pickford to Sault Ste Marie. 


b, No 2 red 1.181% in elevator. No 8 
mixed corn sold at 57%c in elevator, 
No 2 yellow 61%c f o b. Mixed oats 
brought 34@35c, clipped white 36@39%%4c, 
rye 88@85c, feeding barley 39144c, malt- 
ing 53@64c, malt 68@73c. 


» 


First National Conference of the 


horticultural society of officers and 
workers will be held at St Louis on the 
exposition grounds, horticultural build- 
ings, October 26, 1904. A special pro- 
gram has been prepared, and a large 
attendance is desired. Further infor- 
mation can be secured by writing 
Charles E. Bassett of Fennville, Mich. 








to popular vote. 
We request the 


Sie paaeel i Rieduaencig I Me 
committee, . 


obligation on our part. 
Nam.es 





[See editorial page and announcement in American Agriculturist, Oct 8.] 


CALL FOR A CONVENTION 


To Organize Anti-Barge Canal League 


We, the undersigned, citizens and voters of the state of New York, 
hereby join in a call for a convention to consider the expediency of or- 
ganizing an Anti-Barge Canal League. 
convention decides to organize it, shall be to secure legislation whereby 
the proposition to spend $101,000,000 on the Erie canal shall be resubmitted 


American Agriculturist to select from the signers 
hereto a preliminary committee to have charge of calling said convention 
and of the ‘work incident thereto, and we suggest the name of............-. 
CVE F REED DEHCSS » for such preliminary 

! 
Our signature to this call does not involve any financial or political 


Address 


ee enews eee eeee eeeeee 


(Copy or cut out the above and send it with your own signature, and 
as many others as you can obtain, to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York, at the earliest possible rioment.) 


The purpose of the league, if said 


Occupation 














AND NEAR 





INSTANTANEOUS RESPONSE TO A GREAT MOVEMENT 


A Grand Uprising of Town and Country for Resubmis- 
sion of the Canal Matter to Poputar Vote. 


The most colossal economic error of 
modern times is the scheme to squan- 
der $101,000,000 of New York state tax- 
payers’ money in enlarging the Erie 
canal. The facts in the case were edi- 
torially set forth in American Agricul- 
turist for October 8 We suggested 
that it was still possible to prevent this 
gigantic mistake, in this way: Organize 
the anti-barge canal league, to reopen 
the case for resubmission to popular 
vote. A call for a convention to organ- 
ize the anti-barge canal league was 
published and those who favor the 
movement were invited to sign name. 

RUNS LIKH WILDFIRE, 

The idea has caught on like wildfire. 
Names are being sent in with ga rush. 
The public generally favors the propo- 
sition. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
thus far is the favor with which the 
anti-barge canal league is being wel- 
comed among the business men and 
voters of New York city and Buffalo. 
It was the big vote in favor of the 
$101,000,000 appropriation in these cities 
that overwhelmed the adverse majority 
throughout the rest of the state. But 
these cities now see the error of their 
way. Great numbers of city voters are 
now eager to co-operate with their 
brethren throughout the state, fore- 
stalling the big job. 

HOW TO SUCCEED. 

Politicians of both parties seem to 
be dreadfully afraid of any agitation 
about the canal. Democrats accuse re- 
publicans of canal steals, and repub- 
licans in turn accuse democrats of do- 
ing still worse regarding both the canal 
and other matters. 

But the people agree with American 
Agriculturist that the one simple and 
effective means of putting a stop to all 
such talk, and of preventing any pos- 
sible maladministration of the canal, is 
to cut out the big appropriation en- 
tirely. 

Thus the proposed anti-barge canal 
league is absolutely non-partisan and 
non-political. 

But now is the time for everyone who 
favors this movement to join in the 
call for a convention. Had this work 
been delayed until after election, public 
interest would then have abated, and 
an effective organization could not have 
been made in time to do any good. 

Therefore, let everybody at once sign 
the call below, circulate it for addi- 
tional signatures, and send in at once. 

From the signers a preliminary com- 
mittee will be chosen to have charge 
of fixing the place and date for the pro- 
posed convention. Probably it will be 
held about the middle of November. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE BAY. 

Only one objector has thus far been 
heard from. He didn’t have “sand” 
enough to sign his name, but sent back 
our call (under Buffalo postmark) with 
the words written across it: “Fudge, 
don’t you know when you’re licked?” 
While we never notice anonymous com- 
munications, since this spunkless in- 
dividual asks a direct question, we are 
free to answer that American Agricul- 
turist is one of those institutions that 
cannot be “licked.” Having once made 
sure that its course is right, ‘“‘the old 
reliable American Agriculturist’” hews 
to the line and spares not, and if actual 
work and organization is needed, in 
addition to editorial comment, this 
great weekly magazine for the farms 
and homes of the Empire state and of 
the country does not hesitate to pitch 
in and do the work that lies before it. 
If we do not fully succeed at once, if 
we get rebuffs or defeats, they simply 
give us fresh courage for renewed ef- 
fort. 

THE OVERWHELMING FAVOR 

with which the anti-barge canal league 
is welcomed, can be inferred from the 
following typical extracts from an im- 
mense correspondence, every letter be- 
ing accompanied by the call for a con- 
vention bearing from one to over 100 
signatures, 

L. Soule of Mooreland sends us 15 sig- 
natures, and adds: “I am instructed to 
say that you can have the signature of 





every taxpayer in this precinct.” L. C. 
Judson of East Sidney sends us a long 
list, adding: “‘This was obtained in 30 
minutes.” It is important that names 
be sent in by the thousand, so everyone 
is urged to send in not only their own 
name, but all the others they have 
time to get. 

Let it be understood that others be- 
sides farmers favor this movement. 
Some of the lists of names contain 
bankers, carpenters, business men, mer- 
chants—‘“‘all sorts and conditions of 
men.” E. E. Wemett of Spring water 
writes: “I assure you that the 27 sign- 
ers herewith to your call are _ soul 
and body in favor of the anti-barge 
canal movement, They realize that the 
welfare of the taxpayer is at stake, 
and I believe that practically every 
property owner in this vicinity will 
join.” C. E. Townley sends us such a 
long list of signatures from Dryden 
that we have not counted it, but there 
must be nearly 200 names. 

COMMENT AND CHAT. 

One long list of signers suggests a 
prominent man for member of the pre- 
liminary committee, and we wish that 
similar suggestions would be made 
from all long lists sent in. American 
Agriculturist has no favorites to boost 
or axes to grind in this matter, but is 
simply acting as a means to enable 
those interested to get together. 

“T am more than glad that American 
Agrculturst has taken steps that should 
enable the people to stop the most gi- 
gantic steal of this era. I am a ‘dyed- 
in-the-wool’ republican, but I think it 
will be the irony of fate if the demo- 
crats capture the state and have a 
chance to get the lion’s share of that 
$101,000,000,"" writes C. W. Hewitt of 
Gouverneur. But if we can get this 
appropriation resubmitted to the peo- 
ple, it will be cut out entirely—every 
cent of it—and then none of the poli- 
ticians can profit, because there won’t 
be any swag! 

“IT could get many more _ voters,” 
writes W. S. Smith of Comstock, add- 
ing, “The opinion prevails that the 
barge canal will never be built.” Now 
let no one be deceived on this latter 
point. The money will be spent any- 
how, unless the people rise up in an 
organized manner and vote to rescind 
the appropriation. 

“Here is a partial list of voters from 
each district in Chateaugay of all 
classes of people who favor the call, 
and I trust is enough to show the sen- 
timent of this section,” writes M. J. 
Costello, 

I am sending you a long list of sig- 
natures to your call to right what you 
mildly term “the canal mistake.” We 
are all with you, we recognize no pol- 
itics in this, and we will show you by 
additional lists of names how grateful 
the people of this state can be for your 
most valuable help in this great crisis. 
[J. C. Metzger, Sr, Yulan, Sullivan 
County. 

And D. C. Douglas of Theresa says 
all Jefferson county will sign. 

These are typical extracts from what 
the masses say. In addition are strong 
letters fom men who have been war 
horses in the anti-canal movement 
heretofore. 

ACT NoW! DON’T DELAY! 

Copy or cut out the call below, get 
the signatures you can at once, and 
send to American Agriculturist, New 
York city. Get as many more signa- 
tures from day to day as possible, and 
send them in promptly. 

Let us roll up 100,000 names to back 
this convention. This will give the 
league a power that the incoming legis- 
lature will have to obey, irrespective of 
what may be the political complexion 
of the legislature. 

A circular has been printed contain- 
ing the above, also the editorial in this 
issue, and the original announcement 
from second cover page, American 
Agriculturist for October 8. It also con- 
tains the call for the anti-barge canal 
convention. This circular will be sent 
free, as many copies as the stamps you 
send will pay postage on. Or the cir- 
culars will be sent in bulk by express, 
receiver to pay transportation. There 
is no charge for the circulars, 























Our Land Commission in Opper Michigan, 





{From Page 347.] 


of hills and ridges when a timbered 
Here there 


region is spoken of. are 
few of these, although enough abound 
to make drainage possible. The land 
as a whole is quite flat, and in 
character is a heavy clay ranging 
in depth all the way from 6 to 


250 feet. In other words, this is one 
of the richest soils imaginable. With 
anything like careful cultivation it is 


practically inexhaustible. Furthermore, 
it will improve with working and the 
growing of grass and root crops. By 
working carefully and plowing under 
crops whenever possible, this soil will 


get lighter and more easily tilled each 
year, and will not decrease in fertility 
to any appreciable extent. This region 
then, is highly favored in its soil, for 
sandy soil does not wear as well, al- 
though crops can be grown more easily 
the first few years. 

The second surprise was the great 
amount of hay land, On every farm 
the hay crop, which consisted of tim- 
othy, or what is still better, a mixture 
of timothy and clover, is the most 
profitable one for farmers in this re- 
gion. There is no difficulty in getting 
it started. The land is cleared as rap- 
idly as possible, the large stumps being 
blown out with dynamite. The. land is 
then seeded to some small grain. On 
this small grain a mixture of timothy 
and clover is scattered, and the same 
season a, splendid stand of new seeding 
is secured. This furnishes pasturage 
for the fall, and by the next year it 
will produce from 1% to three tons to 
the acre, the average being about two 
tons. As soon as the hay crop is re- 
moved a second crop’ of clover comes 
on rapidly, and can be saved either for 
seed or for hay. Most upper peninsula 
farmers consider the hay crop their 
great money crop, and while they grow 
other things, they bank on hay. 

I found also that a great many peas 
were raised, On inquiry it was brought 
out that some of these were raised for 
stock feed, while a great many were 


DEVELOPING 


table varieties grown for seed. It seems 
that the canning companies of Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and southern Michigan 
supply their farmers with pea _ seed, 
They find that the northern grown seed 
gives the best results, consequently 
they contract with the farmers in the 
upper peninsula for the growing of 
geed. When I passed through this re- 
gion, September 16, I found that the 
farmers were just harvesting their pea 
crop, which was a fairly good one the 
present year. It is mowed with a scythe 
usually, placed in piles tntil fairly ripe, 
and then run through an ordinary 
threshing machine with the concave set 
very low, or in some cases with a few 
of the teeth removed. 


The third surprise was the great 
number of sheep I saw in a 60-mile 
drive. Nearly every farm has a flock, 
and all of them appear to be in the 
best possible condition. This is true 
from the fact that the moist climate 
results in an abundance of pasturage 
at all times during the growing season, 
as there is plenty of clover and timothy 
on every farm. 

In a few years the number will in- 
crease, although for a new country 
there are now many more than one 
would naturally expect. They are usu- 
ally the medium or long wooled breeds, 
and they attain large size. There are 
also a large number of high-class 
horses in.the country. Some of them 
are pure-bred drafters, and are raised 
for home use. Some of them, however, 
are sold, if the occasion demands. Cat- 
tle are not so numerous as they will be 
later, although I saw several fairly 
good herds. There is no reason why 
they shovld not do well, and several 
farmers to whom I talked spoke en- 
couragingly of the cattle industry. 

One of the successful farmers not 
very far from Pickford is Ross Adam- 
son. His methods and the results he 
has accomplished, while probably above 
the average in that section, may be 
taken as typical of the progressive up- 
to-date farmer. He settled in the coun- 
try about 15 years ago, buying 160 acres 
of land at $4 per acre, and began clear- 
ing. This year he had 20 acres of oats, 


NEW LANDS 


90 acres of hay and about six acres of 


stock peas. It cost him about $5 per 
acre to clear the land and about $1 per 
acre to drain it. 

Only open ditches are used up to date, 
He finds hay his most profitable crop, 
and makes on an average $5 to $7 per 
acre each year on his hay land. His 
peas yield him from 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre. These are raised only for 
feed, and he stated that it was hard to 
give them a cash value. The farm 
buildings are worth about $2000. Mr 
Adamson keeps grade Shorthorn cattle 
and now has 35 head; also has 40 head 
of Lincoln sheep and seven Percheron 
horses. He finds sheep his most profit- 
able stock and horses second. His well 
is 140 feet deep, but the water rises to 
within 20 feet of the surface of the 
ground, consequently the problem of 
getting water is not a serious one. All 
this region has splendid water. It is 
usually necessary to go down through 
the clay to secure an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. Sometimes this may be 100 feet 
and other times more than 200. 

At Pickford I saw and photographed 
the only creamery in that part of Mich- 
igan. It is owned by the Taylor broth- 
ers, and at the time of my visit was 
running only three days out of the 
week. Mr Taylor finds that the cream- 
ery business is profitable, and it will 
continue to be more and more re- 
munerative as the number of cows in 
the country increases. Butter is the 
chief output of this creamery and the 
market for it is excellent. 

[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 
Sie SRE PN tae 

College and Station Workers—The 
annual meeting of the association of 
American agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations will be held at Des 
Moines, Ia, November 1, 1904. The offi- 
cial headquarters will be the Hotel 
Chamberlain. Railroad rates will be 
11-3 fares for the round trip, issued 
on the certificate plan. The extension 
of the return limit is November 30. Spe- 
cial excursions have been arranged to 
points of interest. Other details can 
be had by writing Dr E. B. Voorhees 
at New Brunswick, N J. 
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THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Western buyers picking up apples in 
bulk at 40@50c p 100 lbs. Growers not 
satisfied and are running evaporators 
to full capacity; will store freely.—[A. 
a Cc. ayne Co, N Y. 


This is our off year for apples, Few 
buyers and best offers only $1 }) bbl. 
Farmers will sell at $1.25. Only 4% of a 
crop.—[C. M., Adams, Co Pa, 


Apples on high grounds well loaded, 
low grounds 50% of a crop. Some sales 
at 45c p 100 Ibs f o b for picked winter 
fruit.—[R. J. W., Warren Co, Pa. 


Apples poor, wormy and scabby; 25% 
of a full crop. Won't be enough fruit 
here for home consumption.—[{R. J. T., 
Franklin Co, O. 


The apple crop here not enough to 
supply the local demand. Yield infe- 
rior to last year.—[F. O. S., Crawford 
Co, O. 


Cider mills will get a large part of 
our apples. Estimate that we will 
make not to exceed 50% of a full crop 
of hand-picked fruit.—[W. H. F., Al- 
bany Co, N Y. 


A correspondent writing from Craig- 
hurst, province of Ontario, states that 
the apple crop is clean. However, 
gales did great damage a few weeks 
ago. Local prices 75c@$l1 p bbl. 


At Trenton in the province of On- 
tario some fungus was experienced in 
apple orchards this season. Farmers 
claim buyers are injuring the market 
by shipping winter apples a month 
earlier than is usual, sending out Ben 
Davis before fall stock had a chance to 
clean up. Local prices $1.25@1.50 p bbl. 


No disease to apples but about a 10% 
damage by wind. Crop fine. Green- 
ings, Baldwins and Kings sold at about 
90c net p bbl. Buyers generally offer 
75e net for crops.—[C. E. C., Tompkins 
Co, N Y¥. 

Many orchards affected badly with 
San Jose scale, and crop not as good 
‘03. Prices ranging close to §1 p 


——— 
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OWN A FARM 


in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 





If you want an idea] home, write to me, 
unimproved farms for $5 to $10 


acre, terms s0 easy anyone can buy, 
the Weather Bureau show that the influences of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula’s climate 10 to 20 degrees warmer than 
that of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The soil here is fertile, there is plenty of pure spring water, also timber for building and fuel. 
We raise here the finest fruits, including apples and strawberries, from 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, 150 to 250 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock country; markets are near at hand. Railroad and water transportation not more than 
eight miles from our land. In Rudyard and Pickford districts alone, we have 175 miles of fine macadam roads, Plenty of good 
schools and churches and wide-awake farmers scattered through these two districts all doing well. 

The Upper Peninsula surprises everyone. Hundreds of farmers are moving here enthusiastic over the country’s prospects. 


If you will write to me to-day, I will offer you an opportunity to secure on your own terms a fertile farm. 


Price per Acre $5 to $10 


Read on another page what Orange ‘fudd Farmer says about our lands 


I offer in the Rudyard and Pickford districts (the garden spot of the Northwest), 


The climate 


Terms so —s 4 
Anyone Can Buy 


here is delightful. The records of 








This Man Is Well Pleased. 
Read What He Says: 


Upper Peninsuta Lanp Co., Ltp., 8:9 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen—I am in receipt of yours of Aug. 5, and I thank you very much for the 
liberal treatment I have always received at your hands. 


Yours truly, 


Enclosed find check for $800. 
E, T. Weis, Kenneth, Mich, 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK............ 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK.. 
MUNISING STATE BANK. 
STATE SAVINGS BANE... 


eseee 





MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK...Ma 


UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO0., LTD., 


Ican give you the names of other men who will gladly tell you how well they have done in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
I want you to have confidence in the company I represent and myself. This paper will tell you we are reliable. The following 
banks will stand by what we say. Write any of them, they answer all letters. No other land company can give you the refer- 
ences we can. A little investigation on your part will prove this. The names of the banks you can write to are: 

CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO..... Cleveland, Ohio. 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK...Cleveland, Ohio. 


uette, Mich. 


St. , Mich. 


Write me to-day. Let me describe to you the trip you can take cheap to see our lands. 
ulars, but in writing state when you can go to see our lands. Write NOW, to-day. Address me personally, 


819 First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 





P. J. MERRIAM 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


-+«-Manistique, Mich, 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK.........++-- Detroit, Miche 
COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY .......New York, N. ¥- 
BANK OF COMMERC 
ILLINOIS TRUST AND 
FIRST NATIONAL 


Send for full partic. 


it, 


SAVINGS BANE Chlodes DF 
assessed eapolie, Minn: 
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Shaded portions show 
shaded portions deficiencies (—) pa > 
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DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION CROP SEASON OF 1904 


amounts for the season just 


Compared with the average precipitation record, the 
m the h of New England, and 


closed were largely deficient in the Atlantic coast districts sout I 
genrally throughout the southern states, except in extreme southern Florida and parts 
of Texas, says the chief of the weather bureau, United States department of agriculture. 
A general deficiency also existed in northern Iowa and _ Illinois, 
part of the upper Missouri valley, and on the north Pacific coast, 
out the middle and southern Pacific coast states, in the country from the centr 


CROPS 





throughout the greater 
Generally through- 


AND MARKETS 


now matured and safe from 
weather damage so far as 
volume is concerned. 

The season has been a pe- 
culiar one in many respects, 
and a duplication of the un- 
favorable season of 1903. In 
no month of the year from 
seedtime to harvest, has 
there been a normal amount 
of heat. On this account the 
crop made slow growth, and 
at all stages of its develop- 
ment was late, 

Basing the _ calculations 
upon the experience of other 
years in crop reporting, it 
is safe to assume that the 
corn crop for 1904 will ex- 
ceed 2,300,000,000 bushels, 
making it at least as large 
in volume as the crop of last 
year, with quality decidedly 
better, as there has been less 
experience of excessive rain- 
fall during the period when 
the crop was maturing. As 
a matter of fact, however, 
the plant has remained suc- 
culent longer than usual, and 
has ripened slowly. So that 
in order to secure a full 
measure of the season’s pro- 
duction it is essential that 
the fall be dry in order that 
the corn may dry out prop- 
erly before it is gathered. 

During the last two weeks 
of September a considerable 
and important portion of the 
al and belt, notably through In- 


southern Rocky mountain region eastward over the lower Missouri valley, with a nar- diana, part of Illinois, Mis- 
row extension into Indiana and Ohio, and over most of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New souri and southern Iowa, ex- 


England, 


bbl and growers inclined to sell.—[H. 
G. M., Berks Co, Pa. 

Quality of apple crop exceedingly 
poor, San Jose scale and rot present. 
We will have practically no apples to 
barrel.—[C. F., Hancock Co, O. 

Apple situation quite unsettled. Many 
farmers storing. Crop a little better 
than ’03. Owing to damp season apples 
did not color as well as usual. Ship- 
pers offering $1 p bbl f o b.—[C. A. Z., 
Wellington Co, Ont, 

Winter apples will make 25% of a full 
crop. Fruit good when sprayed. Ship- 
pers offer $1.50@2 p bbl.—[F. E., Som- 
erset Co, Md, 

After the wind storm apple crop ap- 
pears 40% of a full one. Prices $1.10@ 
1.25 p bbl. Growers want to sell.—T[J. 
Cc. W., Ulster Co, N Y. 

According to the Dominion fruit in- 
spector, the apple crop of Laval Co, 
Island of Montreal, is about 50% of a 
full one, in the eastern township of the 
province 90%, in Abbotsford and St 
Hiliare 90% of a crop of fine winter 
apples. 

Commenting on the recent better- 
ment in English markets for Amer- 
ican apples, George A. Cochran, the 
Boston exporter, says: ‘‘My personal 
opinion is we have seen the worst mar- 
kets for apples and growers are fool- 
ish to sell their winter fruit at $1 p 
bbl, as so many have done and are 
doing. They would do far better to 
carefully pick and ship to foreign mar- 
kets. It is many years since the crop 
was as fine and clean as it is this sea- 
son, and prices being so low in all our 
home markets, consumption is enor- 
mous.” 

English cables report apples firmer 
owing to less excessive supplies. The 
inquiry for good red stock is larger. 
Baldwins bring $2.40@3.15 p bbl at Lon- 
don, Greenings 2.30@2.50, Kin5gs 3.35, 
Spitz 2.65@2.85. Exports from the U S$ 
and Canada for the week ended Oct 
8 were 118,500 bbls, compared with 176,- 
900 in '03. 


—_ 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, hay 
$14@16 p ton, straw 14@16. Steers 2@ 
2%c p lb 1 w, milch cows 25@30 ea, 
calves 74%@7%c p lb; sheep 3@3.50 ea. 
Wheat 1.12@1.18 p bu, cern 5béc, oats 
34144,@34%c, rye 89@90c. Bran 19@20 p 
ton, middlings 19@20. Cheese 114%2.@11%c 
P lb, eggs 22c p doz, chicks 13%c p lb 
1 w, turkeys 14@16c. Apples 1.25@2.25 
p bbl, cranberries 5@6, grapes 14@16c, 
quinces 50@60c p bskt. Potatoes 50@ 
58c p bu, onions 70@75c, turnips 35@40c. 








It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


the seasonal precipitation was in excess of the average. 


A Moderately Good Corn Crop. 


Complete returns from American Ag- 
riculturist’s county correspondents cov- 
ering practically every corn growing 
county show an average condition of 
corn in October 1 of 82.4 compared 
with an average of 82.7 on September 1. 

September proved moderately favor- 
able for the maturing of the crop, 
although it did not bring the period 
of hot, dry weather which at the first 
of the month was regarded as essen- 
tial in order that the crop might 
equal its potential possibilities at that 
date. The month was marked by a 
more than ordinary rainfall over a 
considerable portion of the belt, but 
killing frosts were not experienced and 
the crop proceeded slowly toward 
maturity. 

FROS1 HELD OFF WELL, 


During the closing week of the 
month, notably on the 21st 
and 22d, temperatures over 
a larger part of the belt 
dropped to a low figure and 
there was imminent danger 
of a widespread frost dam- 
age. But ‘with the exception 
of numerous localities in 
Ohio and Michigan and a 
still more general visitation 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
the danger line was not 
crossed. 

In the districts indicated 
there were in many localities 
killing frosts which mate- 
rially damaged the _ crop. 
Aside from the states men- 
tioned, however, conditions 
of cloudiness and wind pre- 
vented frost and the only re- 
sult from the low tempera- 
ture was a further delay in 
ripening. Following this pe- 
riod of danger there was a 
general rise in temperatures 
throughout the corn belt, 
with no further threat of 
frost until well after Octo- 
ber 1. 

The returns of American 
Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents this month indicate that 
the crop is now secure, and 
that the only effect of frost 
or freezing weather after the 
date of the returns would be 
a considerable percentage of 
light or chaffy grain. But 





the weather records during the northern and central Pacific coast, received 24 to 30 inches of rainfall. 


Over 24 


perienced considerable rain- 

fall accompanied with severe 
winds, with the result that a larger 
percentage of the crop was blown 
down than usual. Whether this por- 
tion of the crop can be secured in 
prime condition will depend largely 
upon the weather conditions expe- 
rienced in the next month. Many of 
the correspondents feel that a con- 
siderable percentage of this corn which 
is laying on the ground may be dam- 
aged and at any rate this condition of 
the fields will make harvesting more 
than ordinarily difficult. 

Next month American Agriculturist 
will present its detailed estimate of 
corn crop results, basing its figures as 
usual upon the actual husking returns. 
At this time, however, it may be stated 
that the rate of yield is moderate, the 
acreage large and the total crop in 
volume equal to last year and the gen- 
eral quality undoubtedly superior to 
1903. 

The following statement shows the 
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estimated condition of the corn crop 
as reported by American Agriculturist 
correspondents on October 1. For the 
purpose of comparison the figures for 
the same date in 1903 are presented. 
CONDITION OF THE CORN CROP OCTOBER 1 


1904 1903 1904 1903 
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The Latest Markets, 
POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


The new potato crop is generally sell- 
ing on a lower plane of values in the 
west than last year. In some of the 
more northern states sound stock 
brings 18@25c p bu fo b. In sections 
of Ia and Mo quotations are 30@40c. 

Farmers in many sections of Vt con- 
tinue to complain of rot in potatoes. 
Shippers generally offering 35@40c p bu. 

Rot in northern part of county. Dig- 
ging in progress. Fair yield. Local 
buyers giving 30@35c p bu. No outside 
demand yet.—[S. H. L., Tioga Co, N Y. 

Late potatoes cut down by frost. Gen- 
eral crop will fall short of last year. 
Prices 35@40c p bu.—[{Correspondent 
Trumbull Co, O. 

Long Island shippers are paying 50c 
p bu for potatoes, but farmers are not 
inclined to sell freely at this figure. 
Quality superior. 


Growers say never before has Aroos- 
took Co, Me, turned out a finer, 
cleaner and larger crop of potatoes 
than this year’s output. It is claimed 
Starch factories cannot secure enough 
inferior potatoes for their purposes and 
are compelled to give 60c p bbl for sup- 
plies in spite of the heavy crop. Ship- 
ments restricted by reason of a scarc- 
ity of cars. Potatoes for shipment 
bring $1@1.10 p bbl f o b. 

A N Y importer has received a query 
from English shippers asking if the 
U S can use potatoes this season at 
a Great Britain cost of 90c p 168-Ibk sk. 
This will permit importations when the 
N Y market reaches $1.75@1.85 p sk. 

At New York, quotations advanced 
slightly. Long Islands command $1.75 
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TOTAL RAINFALL IN INCHES, MARCH 1, 1904, TO OCTOBER 3, 1904 


The total amount of rainfall for the period named was greatest over portions of 
Kansas and Missouri, where it exceeded 40 inches. 
area of excessive moisture, thence southward over the lower Mississippi valley, over 
almost the whole of the gulf coast, and in Florida and the greater portion of the Caro- 
linas, the rainfall for the season measured from 24 to over 36 inches. 
England, limited districts in the upper Ohio valley, Michigan and Minnesota, and on 


In the districts bordering on this 


Much of New 
The light- 


the first week of October est seasonal amounts, from 2 to 6 inches, fell in the recognized semi-arid regions com- 


show that there has been 


may therefore be assumed 
that the corn crop of 1904 is 


prising portions of interior and southern Californina, 
no general visitation, and it Arizona, and parts of Utah, as well as over parts of Oregon and Montana. 
ward of this dry area until the 105th meridian is reached, the rainfall for the season 
was 6 to 12 inches. 


of Nevada and lower 
To the east- 


most 
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@2.15 p 180 lbs, state and western 1.40 
@1.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, prices fluctuated but lit- 
tle. Best westerns 35@42c p bu. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 





sec C. N. Knight of the S W 
Tex onion growers’ assn, says the on- 
ion acreage in the San Antonio dis- 
tri s this year will approximate 1200. 
TI last crop was produced from 865 
acres and that of the preceding year 
from 200 acres. One N Y firm alone 
has agreed to handle 400,000 cra of Tex 
3ermuda onions if the quality is on a 
par with the crop of last spring. 

Farmers in northern Ill are receiving 
42@45c p bu f o b for onions. While 
the crop is good commission men 
have much faith in the future of the 


market. 

At New York, prices strong, although 
reds do not move briskly; quotations 
for reds $1.50@1.75 p bbl, yellow 1.75@ 
2.50, white 2.50@7. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


—— 
THE WHOLESALE Bee ta E TRADE. 
Unless otherwise ited, quotations in 
l instances are heme sale. They refer to 
rices at which the produce will sell from 

‘ warehouse, car or dock. J‘rom 
country consignees must pay 
treight and com on charge: When 
sold in a small way to retaile: or con- 
summers, an advance is ust cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, generally, there is a 

better tone to the market. New pea 





beans are selling at $1.92146@1.95 p bu. 
Marrows bring 2.75@2.85, kidney 2.85@ 
2.90, lima 2.95@3. 


Dressed Meats. 


At N York, a well sustained de- 
mand featured the calf trade, prime 
light veals fetch 11144@1l2c p lb, heavy 
7%@10l4sec, dressed hogs 844@9c; roasting 
pigs weighing 8 to 15 lbs ea are in re- 


12c p Ib. 

Dried Fruit. 

York, PI les continue slow 
and weak. Evap » %@6c p lb, dried 3@ 
414c, chops 1%@1% cores 14@1%%e, 
raspberries 19@20« "hagtneneint s 13@ 
131%4c, blackberries 6@6'4c, cherries 12% 
@13%6e. 


guest at 10@ 


At New 


Segs. 
A wide margin exists in the east be- 


tween fcy fresh and storage eggs, rang- 
ing 9@lic p doz. Supplies of the former 
appear very moderate; of the latter 
very heavy. Sales of Apr cooler stock 
are noted at Chicago on a 17%@18c 


basis. AS such eggs went into refrig- 
erators at 16@17%c, it will be seen that 
oe As on withdrawals are most mod- 
er 

At New York, the market exhibits a 
little more firmness. Fcy nearby 25@ 
20c p doz, western 20@23%c, southern 
18@20c. 

At Chicago, extras 22%c p doz, firsts 
18@18%c, fresh 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, a good call for quinces, 
prices ranging $2.75@4 p bbl. Bartlett 
pears 2.50@4, Seckel 2.50@5, plums 15@ 
25¢c p 8-lb bskt, peaches 1@1.75 p car- 
rier, grapes 65c@1, black in bulk 30@ 
40 p ton, white 35@45, red 35@40, Clinton 
70@80, cranberries 5@6.25 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, straw market in good 
shape; also fine grades of hay. No 1 
timothy 72%@77%c p 100 lbs, clover 55 
@60c, salt 40@45c, long rye straw 90c@ 
$1.10, oat 45@55c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, foreign advices affect 
local prices for mill stuffs, giving 
strength. City mills sold ahead. City 
bran $21@22 p ton, middlings 23.50@ 
24, red dog 28.50@30. Western bran 
20.50, linseed oil meal 28. 

Nuts. 

At New York, chestnuts easy, large 
bringing $2@6 p 60-lb bu, hickory 2@ 
2.50, peanuts 5@7%4c p Ib. 

Poultry. 

Turkey crop fully 10% larger than 
last year. Opening price 12%c p lb.— 
{[M. W. F., Putnam Co, Ind. 

A Paris (Ky) poultry factor writes 
that the turkey crop of the Bluegrass 
state promises to be fully as large as 
last year, if not more. No general con- 
tract prices have opened yet. 

At New York, trade in a 
healthy condition, Springs 


fairly 
quoted at 


THE LATEST 


13@13%4c p Ib 1 w, fowls 14c, roosters 
19c, turkeys 13@1l5ic, ducks 70@80c p pr, 
geese 1.25@1.50. Dressed fowls 13@13%%c, 
spring turkeys 20@25c, old turkeys 15 
@léc. 

Vegetables. 


Holland cabbage late; domestic av- 
eraged $3 p ton, going mainly to kraut 
factories. Holland is opening at 3.50 
p ton.—[William L., Green Bay, Wis. 

Cabbage of fine quality. Domestic 
commanded $3@4 p ton, Danish and 
Holiand yield better than in '03, but 
buyers are loath to bid on the crop.— 
[J. J. R., Monroe Co, N Y. 

At New York, tomatoes not showing 
up so well in quality, prices 25@70c p 
bu; spinach 50@65c, cauliflower 75c@$1, 
sweet potatoes 1.50@2.25 p bbl, beets 
1@1.25, carrots 75c@1.25, citron 50@75c, 
cukes 2@4, egg plant 2@3.50, kale 25@ 
50c, lettuce 50@7ic, pumpkins 50@75c, 
parsnips 1@1.25, peppers 50c@1, Hub- 
bard squash 75c@1, turnips 50@85c, 
string beans 1@1.50 pn bskt, peas 75c@ 
1.75, radishes 40@60c p 100, okra 1@2 p 
carrier, lima beans 1@1.75 p bag, celery 
20@50c p doz, cabbage 2@4 p 100. 

Wool. 


All indications point to heavy im- 
portations ef Australian and S Amer- 
ican wool into the U S. Many large 
eastern houses are free to admit that 
their stocks are becoming meager. Au- 
stralian markets are opening; S Amer- 
ican wools will come in Dec. Prices 
continue firm. At the Atlantic sea- 
board, fine to medium grease wools 
command 21@27c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMBERIBES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..201446.@20%e ou" 2014c 
1903 ..21 @ 21%c 22 @23 c 20 @20%46c 
1902 ..22%4@23 c 23 123%e 22 @22%c 


With cooler Mo Pio it is expected 
that fine cmy will be in better demand, 
particularly after the recent decline in 
the east, which should stimulate con- 
sumption to some extent. It is evident 
that any further drop will result in a 
shut off of the movement out of stor- 
age and thus help the market by re- 
ducing visible supplies. During the 
month of Sept Chicago, N Y and Bos- 
ton received some 27,000,000 Ibs of but- 
ter, a gain of about 1,000,000 Ibs over 
03. 


At New York, receipts proved less ex- 
cessive and in response the mar«et de- 
veloped a firmer tone. Fey cmy reached 
20%@20%c p |b, dairy 18@19%ec, reno- 
vated 15@16%c, packing 12%@13\kc. 

At Boston, prices exhibit scarcely 
any change, but supplies are ample. 
Best cmy 211%c p Ib, dairy 18@20c, ren- 
ovated 14@1léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, emy prints 
22@23c p lb. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 238@2314c p lb, cmy 20@2ic, dairy 
16@lic.—At Philadelphia, cmy 20@2I1c. 

At Chicago, prices much better sus- 
tained than in the east; in fact, this 
market is relatively %@%c p lb above 
N Yon fey cmy. The latter commands 
2012¢ p lb, dairy 15@lic, renovated 1@ 
léc, packing 10@12'4c 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, emy 22c p Ib, 
dairy 13c.—At Cleveland, cmy 21@211éc, 
dairy 16%@17c. At Columbus, tubs 20c, 
prints 2l1c, dairy 12@1lic. 


The Cheese Market. 


Cheese makers in Otsego Co, N Y, 
have announced winter prices for milk 
as follows: Nov $1.45 p 100 lbs, Dec 
1.55, Jan 1.55, Feb 1.40, Mar 1.30. 

Dealers are proceeding more cau- 
tiously in view of the recent upturn in 
cheese prices. Continued firmness on the 
part of country holders tended to part- 
ly offset the weakness caused thereby. 
Traders are looking for a good southern 
demand to absorb much of the storage 
stock now in northern centers. 

At New York, with supplies ac- 
cumulating somewhat the tendency has 
been easier. Best fcy is now changing 
hands at 104%@10%ec p Ib. 

At Boston, market values unchanged, 
but trade lacks snap. Extra N ¥ twins 
104%@10%c p Ib, 


At Chicago, less activity. Ched- 
dars bring 10%@llc p Ib, twins 


10%@10%c, daisies 19%@10%ec 
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time to get in fine. 


RanocoteH & Canal Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
218 Fuserr Srereer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE VOTES OF 
FARMERS 


have already been cast in favor of the 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


which from year to year is 


RE-ELECTED 


TO THE HICHEST POSITION 
IN THE DAIRYING WORLD 


If you are not a De Laval 
Take the first step today and 
send for a catalogue and name of nearest local agent, 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
75 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO 


NEW YORK. 


supporter NOW is the 


#28 Youvute Square, 
MONTREAL. 
& 77 Yor« Srreer, 
248 McDermorT AvEeNug, 
WINNIPEG. 

















THE 
DEERING 
HUSKER *© SHREDDER 


MAKES CORN GROWING 


WORTH 


tT TRANSFORMS FODD' 
CATTLE, AND 


WHILE 


H FEED, EXCELLENT FOR) 


D DOES co QUICKLY hy ECONOMICALLY. 


CORN GROWERS FIND THE DEERING FOUR-ROLL SHREDDER UN-| 
SURPASSED FOR QUICK, EASY. SAFE AND PROFITABLE OPERA-| 
TION. THE TWO-ROLi (rtd ag EQUALLY SATISFACTORY, 


FOR THE SMALLER CORN CRO 
THEY 


MAKE MONEY ‘FOR FARMERS. 


\INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Se. 7 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, U. 3. A 











The North Amer American an Trapper. 


MONTHLY M MAGAZINE 


Published by the ONKIDA COMMUNITY. 





$1.00 per year. Sample copy free. 
NORTH AMERICAN TRAPPER, ONGIDA, N.Y: 





AGENTS! 


Announcement Extraordmary | 


A perpetual harvest for inteiligent and 
industrious agents to represent us in ev- 
ery town in the country. Live salesmen 
can earn big money seliing the greatest 
Agricultural reference book of the age. 
Tt is an absolute necessity in ¢very farm 
home, also to Teachers, Students, Parents, 
School Boards, Town and Grange Libra- 
ries, as well as town and village homes, 
It is worth its weight in gold. Remuner- 
ative occupation assured to “Get .inere”’ 
men. Apply at once. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, 
Dept. S. B. New York, N. Y. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Russian Advance Repulsed. 


364 





Gen Kuropatkin’s vast Russian army 
in Manchuria has received another 
stunning blow fram the combined Jap- 
anese forces, having been squarely de- 
feated in a five days’ battle south of 
Mukden exceeding in fierceness and 
casualties the bloody conflict at Liao- 
Yang. Suddenly asuming the offensive 
the Russian commander announced to 
the world that he was prepared to ad- 
vance and hurled his entire army 
against the Japs, stretched out in an 
advancing line 50 miles long. Draw- 
ing their lines into more formidable 
formation and gradually falling back, 
the Japanese met the oncoming Rus- 
sians in a desperate encounter just 
north of the Yentai mines, At every 
point the Japs seem to have had the 
advantage and the Russians were 
mowed down by a withering infantry 
and artillery fire. Three separate 
stands the Russians made and each 
time they were hurled back, finally en- 
trenching themselves on the north 
bank of the Sakhe river, just south of 
Mukden. 

In one day’s fighting Field Marshal 
Oyama reports that the Russians left 
over 2000 dead on the field and he esti- 
mates their total losses for the entire 
engagement at 30,000. The heat of the 
battle raged on the Japanese right wing 
and there alone they lost 3000 men, the 
entire casualties of the Javanese be- 
ing being estimated at approximately 
10,000. 

The haspitals at Mukden and Harbin 
are reported to be overflowing and the 
wounded are literally crawling in from 
the surrounding country. The news of 
this latest reverse, coming when they 
were led to believe Russian arms were 
prepared to avenge their former de- 
feats, has cast a gloom over St Peters- 
burg and further news from the front 
is awaited with dark forebodings, 

The sudden change of Gen Kuropat- 
kin’s tactics from the defensive to the 
offensive, is attributed either to im- 
perative orders from St Petersburg or 
a final appeal from Gen Stoessel in the 
hope of relieving: his beleaguered gar- 
rison. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The payments on the Panama canal 
purchase and the St Louis exposition 
loan makes the fiscal year of the treas- 
ury department ending June 30, show a 
deficit of $41,770,751. The revenues for 
the year were $540,631,749, a falling off 
of $19,764,925, compared with a year 
ago and ordinary disbursements were 
$527,802,321, an increase of $76,303,314 
leaving a net surplus of $12,829,428. The 
canal and exposition payments were 
made from the treasury surplus, leav- 
ing an available cash balance in the 
treasury of $151,414,162. 


Winnipeg, Man, has suffered a dis- 
astrous fire which wiped out two of its 
principal business blocks, entailing a 
loss of nearly $1,000,000. 








The Nonpareil cork works of Cam- 
den, N J, has been found guilty of put- 
ting small iron bars inside compressed 
cork blocks to be used for life pre- 
servers to give them the _ required 
weight, and the manager and three em- 
ployees have been indicted. 





By the narrowest possible margin the 
house of deputies of the Episcopal gen- 
eral convention have voted to make no 
change in the church canon on remar- 
riage and divorce, and clergymen of the 
Episcopal communion will continue to 
solemnize the rite of matrimony as they 
have in the past. A vigorous fight was 
made against the renrarriage of di- 
vorced persons, whether innocent or 
guilty, and the canon failed of adoption 
by one clerical and three lay votes. The 
reform workers claim to be not discour- 
aged, and will renew the fight at the 
next convention. 





The national commission appointed to 
investigate the Gen Slocum disaster has 
made its report to the president. In 
addition to the officers of the company, 
and the vessels now under indictment, 
the report finds that Robert 8S. Rodie, 
supervising inspector of the district, 
and James A, Dumont and Thomas H, 
3arrett, local inspectors, guilty of lax- 
ity and negligence in their duties, 
thereby contributing to the disaster, 
and upon the recommendation of the 





commission the president has removed 
them from office. The president also 
demands a thorough overhauling of the 
system of inspection. He suggests to 
the secretary of the department of 
commerca and labor that congress be 
requested to make changes in existing 
laws for the proper safeguarding of 
lives on steamboats of all kinds, espe- 
cially excursion craft. 





Two more St Louis’s boodlers have 
been sent to jail, Charles F, Kelley, 
former speaker of the lower house, be- 
ing sentenced to two years for perjury 
in connection with the suburban street 
railway deal, and Charles A. Guthke, 
a former member of the same body, 
being sentenced to five years’ impris- 
onment for bribery in the same deal. 





Boers in the Orange River colony 
have issued a manifesto summoning a 
national congress of Boers to convene 
for the purpose of placing their griev- 
ances formally before the British gov- 
ernment. Their chief complaint is the 
poverty of the country and unsatisfac- 
tory methods of compensation. 





Chicago is to have the largest hotel 
in the world, a magnificent structure 22 
stories high and costing $10,000,000, 





Pres Palma has asked the Cuban con- 
gress for authority to spend $2,000,000 
upon additonal public works. 





Because of the scarcity of officers 
and men in the navy, several cruisers 
and gunboats will be placed out of com- 
mission during the next five months, in 
order to man the new ships of the navy 
which will soon be ready for service. 
Recruiting stations have been ordered 
to make every possible effort to enlist 
men for the service to bring the navy 
up to its full strength. 





Lord Milner, British commissioner in 
South Africa, kas been forced to resign 
on account of ill health. 





It cost Uncle Sam $152,363,116 to run 
the postoffice department last year— 
$8,779,492 more than was received. 





Pres Francis of the St Louis exposi- 
tion declares that the government’s in- 
sistence on Sunday closing has cost the 
big fair $1,000,000. 





Backed by the decision of the su- 
preme court in their favor, the La 
Follette faction in Wisconsin now de- 
mands that the national republican 
committee recognize their state com- 
mittee as the only regular republican 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


organization in Wisconsin and further 
insists upon an apology from the re- 





publican managers for seating the 
Spooner delegation. 

A movement started in Manila, P I, 
in favor of the independence of the 


islands, has been abandoned as pre- 
mature. A mass meeting was called, 
but it failed to arouse great interest 
and lacked the support of the influen- 
tial Filipinos who were formerly con- 
spicuous in the insurrection, 





William J. Bryan of Nebrdska is 
making a vigorous campaign for a seat 
in the United States senate, with good 
prospect of success. 





Ex-Pres Grover Cleveland has con- 
sented to make one campaign speech in 


the interests of Judge Parker’s can- 
didacy. 
The 95th annuxl meeting of the 


American board of commissioners for 
foreign missions was held at Grinnel, 
Ia, and was attended by noted workers 
in the cause of missions from all over 
the country. The treasurer’s report 
shows the total contributions for the 
year to have been $661,100, of which the 
New England district gave $277,662, or 
42%, the middle district $224,565, or 34%, 
the district of the interior $128,443 or 
20% and the Pacific coast district $24,- 
206, or 4%. 





W. Murray Crane, former governor 
of Massachusetts, has been Pane te 
by Gov Bates to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late United States Sen- 
ator George Frisbie Hoar. 

A new society for the promulgation 
of the doctrine of international arbi- 
tration and universal peace has been 
founded at Pittsburg, Pa. Messages 
of indorsement were read at the open- 
ing meeting from Pres Roosevelt, Sec 
Hay and Andrew Carnegie. Addresses 
were made by John Wanamaker, Prof 
X. Koenig of the university of Bor- 
deaux, France, and Dr W. Evans 
Darby, secretary of the British peace 
society. 





The department of agriculture has 
sent out a circular urging cotton plant- 
ers who have fields infected with boll 
weevil to abandon all idea of gather- 
ing a top crop and instead clean up 
their fields and burn the stalks in the 
hope of destroying the weevils. 


The triennial national council of the 
Congregational church convened at Des 
Moines, Ia, with 600 delegates in at- 
tendance. Rev Washington Gladden of 





was chosen moderator 
for the next triennial period. The re- 
port of the secretary shows an enroll- 
ment of 5900 churches, 660,400 members, 


of Columbus, O, 


7887840 Sunday school members and 
166,728 members of young people’s so- 
cieties. 





The Chinese minister of foreign af- 
fairs has been notified of an uprising 
of 10,000 natives on the border of Shan 
Tung, Chi-Li and Honan provinces 
and missionaries are reported fleeing 
from the district for safety. 





Minister Barrett denies that there is 
any friction between the American of- 
ficials at Panama or that there is any 


misunderstanding with the Panama 
government. Everything is progress- 
ing favorably he reports to the pres- 
ident. 





The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, plentiful supplies of poor 
to medium cattle gave a sluggish and 
weaker tone to the market. In fact, 
inferior range steers and light stock- 
ers dropped to the lowest level reached 
so far this season. The strictly prime 
grades of steers declined less, relative- 
py: than other grades. Beeves with 
1ard corn flesh and weight fetched $5.50 
@6.50. 

Buyers were inclined to punish she 
stuff that lacked*quality. As stated in 
these columns last week, this class of 
cattle came into competition ‘with rang-} 
ers, and therefore declines could but! 
be expected. Fine light veals again! 
soared upward, reaching the $7 mark, 
and then losing part of the advance. | 

Hog offerings included a far heavier 
proportion of light grassy stock. Wis- 
consin sent in liberal supplies of under- 
weight swine, 120 to 130-lb porkers, that 
were not taken to kindly by packers. 
The average weight of all hog receipts 
is dropping. Lights sold 10@15¢e under 
mediums and heavies, while this time 
last year they were at a premiuni of 
atout a dime. Good packing swine 
declined to $5.40@5.65, lights 5@5.40, 
stags and boars 3@4.50. 

About one-tourth to one-half of the 
range lambs received ran to good kill- 
ers, and desirable grades were sought 
after at a range of $5@5.40, natives 5.50 


@6.00. Feeding lambs eased off a trifle, 
selling at 3.73@4.60. Export wethers 


commanded 4@4.25, fat rangers 3.50@ 
3.90, fat ewes 3.50@3.75, bucks 2.25@3.50. 
Feeding wethers 3.10@3.70, yearlings 
3.50@3.70, ewes 2@3, breeding ewes 2.85 
@4. 
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R00 Keep Out the Cold, Keep in the Warmth, with 


PAROID ROOFING 


The Roofing that lays flat and lastslong. Can be pepplied in any kind of weather. 
eather-proof—Wear- roof, An 


Get the genuine, 


sample and book on ‘Building Economy." 
Established in 1817. 


save you money, 


late color. 
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SELF - ADJUSTING 
STEEL LATCH 


without removing gloves or mittens. 

~ cold steel to touch animal’s neck 

Suen cattle clean with most freedom of motion. 

Fs heed. so cannot get loose in joints, 

; yl neoteeeail. Hung on pins or chains, as desired. Strong enough to 

hold cattle for dehorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER-«STRONG IMPLEMENT. COMPANY, 





It contains no tar. 
y one can lay it. Complete a: = in each roll, Send 


F. W. BIRD & SON, "s 


Don't take an imitation. 
for free 


eee pk Bldg. ‘Chicago. 


San 


Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 
latch is closed. Opened and closed 


No 
in winter. 
Blind 
Handsomely finished in se- 


Used with 


Catalog and prices free. 
Box 12, 


MONROE, MI@H. 
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A Hallowee’n Fortune Teller. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





A clever fortune teller adds much to 
the enjoyment of a Hallowe’en even- 
ing. Needless to say the more familiar 
she is with the affairs of the guests in 
general and the more perfect her dis- 
guise, the more thrilling and delight- 
fully mysterious her revelations will 
prove to be. A pretty brunette maiden 
with a glib tongue and ready wit wiil 
find the role a very delightful one in 
which to display her dark fascinations. 
Her garb should be as gipsy-like as 
possible, and at the same time should 
be both pretty and becoming, although 
if desirable it may be made of very 
inexpensive material. Gold and scar- 
let and orange may be combined as 
daringly as one’s fancy pleases, Large 
gold rings may dangle from her ears, 
and folds of white muslin gracefully 
drape her round brown throat. This 
Hallowe’en sybil should possess pretty 
arms and leave them bare to the el- 
bow, in so far as bracelet after bracelet 
in gold, bronze and silver worn in truly 
oriental profusion, will allow them to 
remain bare. 

If her make up is well done her iden- 
tity may be completely hidden, and 
this is sometimes highly desirable. The 
skin may be washed with a harmless 
stain, and the form of the eyebrows 
completely changed with a few deft 
strokes of a pencil. It is really mar- 
velous how a change in the shape of 
the eyebrows will entirely alter the true 


expression of the face. A few light 
lines or wrinkles may also be added 
with the pencil if one wishes, and will 


further assist in rendering the disguise 
a per fect one, 

A tent or an imitation barnyard con- 
structed at one end of a large room, 
with a realistic railfence, makes the 
most desirable environment for the 
gipsy fortune teller. Failing either of 
these a tepee makes a very pleasing 
habitation for the occasion. This may 
be very simply constructed with some 
light poles in a corner of one of the 
rooms or hall. It should be in such a 
position, however, that it will not be 
too brilliantly illuminated. Bind the 
poles about with sheaves of golden oats 
and wheat, and arrange others so that 
the mysterious interior will be quite 
hidden. Drape a portiere of gold and 
orange and poppy color about the en- 
trance and arrange a screen of the 
same brilliant colors within, that the 
gipsy may retire momentarily to pon- 
der over the mysteries which have been 
revealed to her whenever it seems ad- 
visable. If the tepee is further dec- 
orated with garlands of cranberries and 
bunches of grapes in red, amber and 
purple it will add very delightfully to 
the appearance of the room. 

One clever seer last Hallowe’en 
adopted new methods in predicting the 


future. No fortune would be looked 
into until the inquisitive youth or 


maiden wrote the initials of his or her 
“heart’s desire’ upon a card, which 
was handed to each as they approached 
the gipsy. This was at once slipped, 
apparently without a glance from the 
pretty sybil, into a tiny cabinet upon a 
low table in front of her. Upon this 
table was also placed the mysterious 
glass ball in which she read the thrill- 
ing portents her visitors awaited. 

As a rule the fortunes predicted 
proved amusingly satisfactory and oc- 
casionally quite marvelously true. 
After predicting, in pretty, broken 
English, the good fortune the future 
held in store, the visitor was requested 
to take the mystic ball and standing 
with his back to the gipsy stare ear- 
nestly into it to discover the pictures 
of his future which it would reveal. 
There were several pretty little scenes 
of domesticity and travel to be discov- 
ered therein, and the seeker after knowl- 
edge was often intensely interested. 


This gave the sybil her opportunity. 
When her visitor turned again to her 
he or she was presented with a pretty 
gilded English walnut. This had been 
cracked, the meat removed, and a tiny 
slip of paper upon which a fortune had 
been written in red ink, inserted in the 
shell. Each had been made up express- 
ly for the individual to whom it was 
presented, and all that remained to be 
done was to add the favored one’s in- 
itials while the seeker after knowledge 
was poring over the ball of futurity. 
The walnut halves were then quickly 
tied together with a strip of narrow 
scarlet ribbon, and placed in one of the 
cabinet’s tiny drawers. From here the 
gipsy would hand it, apparently at ran- 
dom, from among others exactly simi- 
lar to the one for whom it was intended. 
Of course it required quickness and a 
light touch, but any girl equal to tell- 
ing fortunes cleverly is capable of this. 

In playing fortune teller one point 
should always be borne in mind—and 
that is to predict only the happiest 
good fortune to each one. Life holds 
quite enough actual troubles without 
causing nervous or superstitious per- 
sons to dwell upon imaginary ones, as 
an unfortunate number are prone to do. 
The prophecies may be—indeed should 
be—decidedly amusing, but they should 
be of such a nature as to please the 
one most concerned. A kindly lesson, 
when one is very sorely needed, is also 
not inappropriate when administered by 
a fortune teller whose identity is to re- 
main concealed, but even this should be 
very generously wrapped in the balm 
ef sweeter and more desirable proph- 
ecies, 


Fun for Little Folks. 


MAHAFFY, 





MAE Y. 





A jolly children’s Hallowe’en party 
was enjoyed last year by a dozen little 
folks ranging from seven to 12, The in- 
vitations gave the hours from 4 o’clock 
to 7, and upon arriving the little guests 
found the house darkened. Everywhere 
jack-o’-lanterns formed of pumpkins, 
squashes and ripe cucumbers shed their 
light. Even the lamp had shades of 
pumpkin-colored tissue paper. Strings 
of cranberries and bunches of grain 
were arranged about the rooms, with 
an occasional pumpkin jardiniere filled 
with bunches of autumn leaves and 
wildwood berries. 

In one corner large branches of 
autumn leaves and vines were piled, 
with cucumber jack-o’-lanterns gleam- 
ing through. At their base two witches 
stood guard over a huge pumpkin hol- 
lowed out and filled with comical little 
toys and pretty trinkets. These witches 
were big dolls, dressed in high black 
hats and black coats, with yellow lin- 
ing. Toy brooms were in their hands, 
and a big black cat, the pet of the 
household, reclined at their feet. 

Each child was allowed to take out 
one of the parcels in the pumpkin, and 
they greatly enjoyed comparing favors. 
A dishpan partially full of water was 
then brought in and set down in their 
midst. On the surface of the water 
were placed half a dozen apples. Each 
boy was allowed three shots at these 
with a small bow and arrow provided 
for the occasion. The two who suc- 
ceeded piercing the greatest number of 
apples were to be captains in the va- 
rious games which were played. These 
two chose sides and the two little 
armies played merrily for an hour or 
so. 

Then came the supper. The dining 
room was arranged to suit the occa- 
sion as nearly as _ possible. A huge 
pumpkin cut to represent a eoach oc- 
cupied the center of the table. In it re- 
clined a doll arrayed as Cinderella, and 
running from her hands in every direc- 
tion were yellow and purple ribbons; 


the yellow ending at the girls’ places, 
the purple at the boys’. Near the end 
of each lay a tiny place card upon 
which quaint figures cut from maga- 
zines were pasted, wishbones, witches, 
brownies, black cats, frogs, owls, bee- 
tles and the various odd creatures ordi- 
narily considered particularly pleasing 
to witches. On the back a few lines 
were written, pretending to tell the for- 
tunes of the different children. Each 
one read his or her fortune aloud. 

At each end of the table a purple cab- 
bage nestled in a bed of autumn leaves. 
These were hollowed out, lined with 
tissue paper, and filled with nuts. Many 
of the English walnuts had been 
opened, the kernel removed and little 
knickknacks inserted, after which the 
halves of the shells were glued to- 
gether. In one was a thimble, denoting 
single blessedness; in another a ring 
for marriage; a third held a nickel, in- 
timating that the lucky possessor 
would have a fortune. Others contained 
small pieces of candy, raisins or salted 
peanuts, and one or two boys were the 
objects of much teasing when tiny pa- 
per mittens tcok the place of kernels 
in their nuts. 


After supper each guest was given - 


one of the jack-o’-lanterns which 
formed part of the decorations, to light 
them to their homes, and the happy 
group separated, to remember for many 
years that jolly gathering on the eve 
of All Nallows, 


-— 


Merriment in Novel Dress. 
PEARL DANFORTH. 








A very unique Hallowe’en party 
given last year caucsce much merri- 
ment. Fifteen young ladies were in- 
vited to be present at Lawyer D’s 
house at precisely 8 o’clock. Fifteen 
written invitations were sent to as 
many young men. The invitations were 
written on cards by different persons, 
that the handwriting might not be 


recognized, put into small envelopes, 
and read as follows: “Ye are invited 
to meet your fate Hallowe’en at 8.30. 
Find her.” 


This puzzled the young men greatly, 
but as they had a week to think it 
ever, after much inquiry they promptly 
appeared at 8.30, with the exception of 
one young man, who did not arrive 
until 9 o’clock, having called at several 
houses expecting to find his fate. At 
every peal of the doorbell it was an- 
swered by a young woman masked and 
dressed in a sheet and pillowcase. She 
said not a word, but pointed up the 
staircase. Here they were met by an- 
other young ledy dressed in the same 
way, who led them to a dressing room. 
The house was brilliantly lighted but 
silent. After all were assembled Law- 
yer D appeared with 15 bows of differ- 
ent eolored ribbons and told them their 
fate would wear a corresponding shade, 
and to search for her. 

Then ensued much merriment among 
the boys, and as they found them be- 
hind doors, draperies and in closets, 
they would glide out silently and be 
led downstairs. It was not long be- 
fore 30 young persons were seated in 
the parlors. Then at a word from 
Lawyer D, the masks were removed, 
and each young man claimed his part- 
ner for the evening by the ribbon. The 
usual games followed. 

>. 

From a Little Haymaker—I am a 
farmer’s boy 11 years old. I have one 
brother and two little sisters. Our farm 
consists of 68 acres. We have a big 
barn full of hay. I helped my papa 
put it all in—[{Lewis Whipple, New 
York. 





There is a saying among the men of 
the Japanese navy that runs something 
like this: “There is only one com- 
mander who uses his subordinates like 
his own fingers, and the name of that 
man is Admiral Togo,” says the Octo- 
ber Century. This sums up the man 
as he is, and accounts for his marvel- 
ous success during the recent war. 





He started up the furnace, but the 
chimney was cold and damp, and the 
smoke poured out into the cellar and 
permeated the whole house. 

“That chimney must be 
doesn’t draw,” his wife said. 

“Don't you worry, he said, “the chim- 
ney will draw on our bank account 
enough as it is,” 


fixed—it 
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After His Vacation. 


BY E- A- BRININSTOOL- 


365 


Well, I’m home ag’in, you see. 
Yes, I know I’m freckled, and 
Skin’s peeled off my nose, an’ gee! 
Folks say that I'm awful tanned! 
I’m a fright, I know, but maw 
Says it won’t do any harm; 

Me an’ her an’ sis an’ paw 
We been down to uncle’s farm. 


Had th’ mostest lot o’ fun 
Playin’ in th’ ol’ haymows; 
Chased th’ pigs an’ made ’em run, 
Saw th’ hired man milk cows— 
He sits on a stool, an’ jist 
£queezes hard an’ pulls, an’ gee! 
It runs right out through his fist, 
Why, as easy as can be! 


When I heard a rooster crow 
In th’ barnyard there one day, 
Folks all laugh becuz I go 
Out to find th’ egg he lay. 
An’ my uncle’s calf, why he 
Bunted me right in th’ dirt; 
When I yell maw come, ’cause she 
*Spected that I must be hurt. 


I pulled weeds one day’ an’ tried 
Hoein’ corn when it was hot, 

An’ they laughed becuz I cried 
(At the blisters that I got). 

An’ I turned th’ grindstone, too, 
Sharpenin’ up the mowin’ knife; 

Made my arms all black an’ blue— 
Wa'n't no fun, you bet your life! 


We had chicken ev'ry day, 
Yes, an’ puddin’, pie an’ cake! 
Maw she worry some, an’ say 
*Fraid I git th’ stummick ache. 
I went barefoot all th’ time, 
An’ wore holes tlHrough all my pants, 
’Cuz it’s lots o’ fun to climb 
Apple trees when they’s a chance, 


An’ they didn’t make me scrub 
Off my face but once a day. 

Wasn't in a ol’ bathtub 
Ali th’ time that I's away! 

But I'm home an’ school’s begun— 
I jest hate it, anyhow! 

For it’s knocked out all my fun— 
Wish’t I’s back at uncle's now! 


A Smart Dog. 


IDA M. SHEPLER, 








It is claimed that the greyhound has 
the smallest brain space, and, accord- 
ing to his size, the Scotch terrier the 
best. You will notice the greyhound 
has strange, stupid ways for a dog and 
the Scotch terrier bright, quick ways. 
As trick dogs they excel. I have a 
Scotch terrier of the Dindie Dinmont 
breed. Curly is his name. And Curly 
has taught himself how to do lots of 
things that other dogs would not think 
of doing. 

No matter which one of the family I 
tell him to go wake up for breakfast, 
he goes straight to that person’s bed 
and barks and pulls at the bedclothes. 
If he wants water, which is the only 
thing he will beg for, he will get right 
in front of me and turn round and 
round, making a coaxing noise like a 
baby. If I say, “Curly, is it water you 
want?” He will say, “ugh, ugh.” 

Sometimes I will say: “Curly, I just 
haven’t time to get you water; go 
around to the chicken yard and drink 
with the chickens.” He will go as 
straight as he can. A neighbor pets 
Curly, and he likes her nearly as well 
as he likes me. Once I told him to go 
to her house, naming her, and get a 
drink, and he went as straight as he 
could go, to coax her for a drink. 

Curly knows when I say that he is a 
mean dog, and so cross that I have to 
whip him for wanting to bite children. 
When I talk this way about him, 
though I make my voice as kind as 
possible, he will sneak away and hide. 
T found this out once when talking 
about him to a neighbor, not even tell- 
ing his name or lookirg at him as I did 
so. Then TI tried telling her how good 
he was, and my, how he did rejoice and 
frisk about me! Since that we often 
have tested him with praise and blame, 
and invariably he knows which to look 
ashamed over. 

Curly can drive a hen and chickens in 
home out of the wet better than I can. 
All this knowledge requires a certain 
amount of reasoning. It is not instinct 
by any means. Too much is made of 
instinct in animals. It took some form 
of brain power akin to reasoning to 
bring about that which to-day is habit. 


~~ 


Hicks: Suscex seems to be in a highly 





prosperous condition, and yet you told 
me he was only going on from hand to 
month, 


Wicks: That’s right. He’s a dentist, 


you know, 
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An “Esnesnon” Affair. 
MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 





“Esnesnon,” pronounced in three syl- 
lables, with all the vowels short, and 
the accent on the second syllable, is 
simply ‘‘nonsense,” turned around. And 
nonsense is the prevailing thought of 
the social we gave under that name. 
We advertised it widely but would not 
tell its meaning. We announced the 
name as of French extraction, which, 
as it was the outcome of a thought of 
the writer of this article, was strictly 
true. The social was given by our 
young people’s society, in the parlors 
of our church. 

The first amusement provided was a 
set of puzzles. These were on large 
squares of white cardboard, which in 
turn were mourited on larger squares of 
red, giving a frame effect to the whole. 
Each puzzle was handed to a young 
man, and all at once were pinned about 























Fie 1, 


the walls, at a convenient hight for in- 
spection. The company were given 
pencils, paper and half an hour, and 
set to guessing. This was a diversion 
from the usual rules of passing the 
puzzles around among seated persons, 
and we found it more popular. The 
puzzle cards were numbered, and a row 
of numbers down the paper gave a 
chance to note each puzzle answer in 
order, whatever the rotation in which 
they were observed. 

There was some objection here to 
prizes, so we merely offered a big red 
apple to the best guesser, and I think 
it took just as well as any expensive 
prize would have done. The puzzles 
were invented by the chairman of the 
social committee, and no one save the 
member who lived with her knew any- 
thing about what they were, so all 
could enjoy this contest. 

A couple of sample puzzles are 
shown. The answer to Fig 1 is, ‘‘To be 
sure, I’m overjoyed!” Answer to Fig 
2 is, “I can bear it.” Others of the 
puzzles were in rhyme, but nearly all 
were made locally applicable, thus add- 
ing to the amusement. 

Next we tried an interesting little 
test, seeing how many “common white 
pins of America” could be dropped into 
a full glass of water, without causing 
an overflow. Guesses were recorded by 
the leader, and three persons conduct- 
ed the test, in the sight of all. Over 
100 had been safely dropped in, when 
one of the youngsters present, in her 
excitement, bumped against the table, 
and so spoiled the experiment, and I do 
not know yet how it would have turned 
out. We mean to try again some time. 

Then we gave a short entertainment, 
consisting of songs, recitations, etc, af- 
ter which we had the last number of 
the program, which was a feature new 
to our socials. It was along the lines of 
a country newspaper, and was called 
The Social Enterprise. A clever friend 
of one of the members executed the 

















FIG 2. 


cover, which was in modern magazine 
style, with a center design of two so- 
cially enterprising people picking their 
way through puddles on their way to 
some high function. The contents con- 
sisted of a heading in imitation of the 
cheap monthlies with their fabulous 
premium offers, some editorials, grave 
and gay (‘nostly the latter), mock ads, 
jukes on members, short stories, etc. 





YOUNG AND OLD 


After the reading, which was a great 
feature of enjoyment, all crowded up to 
look at the cover. 

Then came supper, which was down 
stairs in the “baby rooms.” We had 
set tables, and room enough for all 
ave a few who acted as waiters. The 
tables were in red and white—the white 
cloth, red geraniums and red tissue. 
The napkins had red carnations as a 
decoration. But the favors were the 
crowning glory! Half a dozen of us 
had gotten together and manufactured 
some entirely new favors. We had 
written original verses for each and no 
two alike. We made about a hundred 
of these, and had a few left. 

For all the members, and those in 
regular attendance, we made verses 
specially appropriate, with their names 
woven in, etc. A lot of extras for boys, 
and ditto for girls, with a few for mar- 
ried men and married women, were put 
carefully aside for the emergency part. 
These rhymes were of course pure 
“esnesnon,” and many were parodies 
of well-known nursery rhymes. A few 
examples are given: 

Shirley, Shirley, 
Loved a girlie 
More than he loves pie; 
Youthful lover, 
He'll recover 
From it by-and-by! 
For a miscellaneous girl: 
I would that husbands grew on trees 

Like apples good and thick. 
I'd hie me to the orchard no, 

And a peacherino pick! 
And for a miscellaneous boy: 
Maud Muller on a summer’s morn 
Stepped out and blowed the dinner horn, 
The Judge, who'd started out to roam, 
Remarked, he’d stuff to eat at home. 
But I have not, and that’s the reason 
I’m with you at this festive season. 

These cards are made out of stiff pa- 
per, light weight cardboard, 
and when 
folded have 
the appear- 
ance of a 
heart 3 inches 
across. Cut 
out by Fig 3. 

Fia 3. Write the 
verse in the oblong space between the 
two middle dotted lines, then fold back 
at these lines, then forward at other 
two lines. Now bend back out of sight 
the protruding points at foot of heart, 
and your favor is complete. Red for 
the girls, green for the boys, prevents 
confusion. Use the geranium reds and 
greens. To open the card, pull the 
“wings” gently apart and the verses 
may be seen. These were read aloud in 
turn. 


or very 














A UNIQUE LETTER BOX. 


This rural mail box was built and 
is used by Hiram A. Holmes of N H. 
When the R F D route passed through 
his section he bethought himself of 
his boyhood days, and remembering the 
log hut in which he was born, his in- 
ventive mind fashioned a letter box 
after the same pattern. His name is 
artistically arranged above the door, 
while on the roof are the words, “‘Cot 
of my father.” This box complies with 
all the United States mail laws, while 
at the same time it is an exact dupli- 
cate of the old-fashioned residence of 
the backwoods. The chimney is built 
of stick and clay, while all chinks are 
stopped with clay and the roof is 
thatched with birch bark. Even the 
yard, with its stumps, chopping block 
and well are complete. 





A few drops of ammonia in the water 
with which I wet my house plants gives 
more profuse blossoms and of a 
brighter color.—[Calla Peake Milk. 





Earnest Words from an Old Tabler. 


VERMONT GREENHORN. 





The other day I got my Agriculturist 
and began as usual to read the last 
pages first, when my eyes fell upon a 
little poem by Eugene Dolson, which 
seemed to touch my heart. And then 
I turned over a page and saw the poem 
An Old Love Letter. That was too im- 
pressive to read any farther and I 
threw down the paper for the time be- 
ing to open my desk and read some of 
the letters received from Tablers long 
ago. I wondered where are they to- 
day. 

Where is now that loving Eda, who 
was always firm yet kind, by her ear- 
nest faithful teaching touching heart 
as well as mind? Nymph of Day- 
light, English Girl, School Teacher and 
Chatterbox—where are you all? 

Now I wish to send a reply to Eugene 
Dolson’s Endeavor, 

Yes, we grow strong through trials, 

He is far from manhood’s years 
Who has never felt his weakness, 

Never known the power of tears. 


They who came through tribulation 
Are the ones around the throne; 

Heaven contains no crown of glory 
For the soul to grief unknown. 


Father, grant that these endeavorers 
May be strong to bear their cross, 
Triumphing by patient effort 
Over earthly grief and loss. 
Help them; teach them life’s great 
lesson, 
Not to live for self alone, 
But by sharing others burdens 
Thus to make more light their own. 


Give them courage for the conflict; 
Shield them from the _ tempter’s 


power; 
Let thy sure abiding presence 
Cheer them in each gloomy hour. 


Lead them in the narrow pathway 
Of the blessed Holy One: 

Take them all safe home to Heaven 
When the trials of life are done, 





Posing for the Camera. 














Old Dog: Pug, we are to have our 
picture taken—do hold up your head. 








Pug: How will this do? Don’t I look 
like somebody now? 
Old Dog: ‘Too stuck-up. 











Old Dog: 


There, that’s better. 
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This 


month’s trial. 





washing, KEEP the machine. 


woman's time 60 cents, 


write to us 
put Answer 


Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Costs You Nothing. 


You pay for it after it has paid you for itself. 

It will do a rm 
hours, and it won’t wear the clothes. 
you pay a cent. 

We send you our “1900” Washer free of charge, on a 
We pay the freighton it to your home station 
at our own expense. 

YOU don’t risk a penny, and WE don’t ask from you any 
cash deposit, note, contract nor security. You simply write us 
for the month’s trial, and we do the rest. 

If,on a four weeks’ test,you can’t wash clothes with it equal 
to best hand-work, in HALF THE TIME, with half the wear 
as and tear, and with HALF THE EFFORT, send it back to your 
, TS ab nearest R: ailroad Station, that’s all, 

When you are convinced it saves you FOUR hours labor out of every EIGHT hour weekly 
Thu you must pay us 50 cents a week, till the washer is paid for. 
The four hours a week our 1900" Washer SAVES YOU would have cost you for washer. 
Your own time (if you do the washing yourself) is worth as much as a 
washer-woman’s, and any servant’s time costs you board and money equal to this, in the long rn. 
The “1900” Washer lasts at least five years. 
in labor. In five years this amounts to $165.0co—think of that} 
In the three months’ trial alone it will save an average family $2 
whatever, no responsibility during the trial. Isn't this the broadest, an 
We may withdraw it tomorrow, if it overcrowds our factory. 
But whoever answers this advertisement shall have the benefit of the offer, provided you 
mptly on reading it. Shall we send you a Washer on trial, to be paid for as it pays 

AY, while the offer is open, and while you think of it. 

or personal attention, viz: R. F. Bieber, Gen’1 Mgr., The “ig00’”” Washer Company, 224 North 


Washing Machine 


ar EIGHT hour washing in FOUR 
We prove this before 


Every year it will save you about $33.00 


oo and you assume no risk 


‘airest Oller ever made your 


Address me direct 














Why Get Stuck 


When you can find out 
all about the stock or bonds 


of any company by writing 


The Bureau of 
Corporation Statistics 
35 Nassau St., New York 











TELEPHONES 


Full information, Easy to build your 
own lines. Write to-day. 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO.,, 
173 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Standard Farm Books 
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A Lyric. 


HOWARD V. SOUTHERLAND. 





Ah, tell me not about the stars 
That light the skies above; 
They no brighter than the eyes 
Of her I love. 


are 


The stars are very far away, 
They could no further be; 
They are not tender like the eyes 
That smile at me. 


Then, whoso will may praise those orbs, 
But I will ever seek 
Those earthly stars—my loved one’s 
eyes,— 
For, oh, 


The Dish "Rag Tree. 


By Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 


they speak! 





When little Maggie Connelly came 
back from her “fresh air week’ it was 
with the most glowing accounts of ev- 
erything she had seen, heard and eaten. 
She had found the country even more 
beautiful than it was in picture books, 
and all the little folks of Blossom street 
where naught but wee human bDlos- 
soms ever grew, gathered about the 
doorsteps and curbstone to listen with 
eyes and mouth agape. Her recital met 
with oh’s and ah’s of envy until she 
spoke of the “‘dish-rag tree.’ 

“All Miss Hale has to do when she 
wants a dish-rag is jest to go to the 
back door and pick one off the tree,” 
she finished graphically. This state- 
ment was hailed with howls of derision, 
especially from the larger girls whose 
training in dish-washing and baby- 
tending was quite extended. 

“Oh, come off with yer guff,” said 
Stubby Maguire. 

“You lie, Maggie Connelly,” said El- 
vira Pietroski, fixing her big solemn 
black eyes upon her. 

“You lie,” repeated Anastasia Hagan, 
another of the big girls, with a pitying 
smile, 

Even Annie Sullivan, who lived in the 
Barracks, as theold tenement house was 

called, directly across the corridor from 
the Connelly domicile—Annie of the lit- 
tle freckled hatchet face, her chum and 
confidant, looked unbelieving. 

“Hope ter die it ’tain’t,” said Maggie, 
crossing her throat solemnly. 

It was particularly unfortunate that 
in the pause that followed Mrs Con- 
nelly should appear at one of the Bare 
racks’ windows and call sharply, ‘“‘Mag- 
gie Connelly, walk right straight in the 
house and finish up them dishes.” 

Maggie, red to the roots of her very 
red hair, walked right straight in, fol- 
lowed by Stubby’s “I guess yer brung 
home a few of them there dish-rags in 
yer dress suit case; didn’t yer, Mag- 
gie?” 

Maggie deigned no answer to this un- 
necessary allusion to the work she par- 
ticularly detested, until she heard An- 
nie laugh, then she was mad clear down 
to the stubby toes of her old tan sneak- 
ers and she called back spitefully, “‘No, 
I didn’t, Stubby Maguire, but I did 
bring home a big fiour bag full of ripe 
apples, and you ain’t a-going ter have 
one, nor you, Annie Sullivan, nor any 
one of yees.” Then she slammed the 
door in a way that threatened total an- 
nihilation to the windows of the old 
Barracks, and left her companions to 
talk it over. 

A iie didn’t used to be a lie on Blos- 
s0m street, but that was before Miss 
Grace had come to live there and 
opened up the new and beatiful settle- 
ment with its new and beautiful code 
ef morals. Now the little Blossom 
streeters in the rare enthusiasm of a 
new devotion decided then and there 
that they wouldn’t speak to Maggie 
Connelly until she went to Miss Grace 
and confessed this great, big lie. They 
wouldn’t tell on Maggie—oh, no—but 
they were going to show her that they 
knew too much about dish-cloths to 
believe they grew on trees like pears 
and apples. 

Social ostracism has its disadvan- 
tages even on Blossom street, but Mag- 
gie took her revenge by sitting upon the 
doorsteps, three or four times a day, in 
full sight of them all, _ victoriously 
munching rosy-cheeked Astrachans. 

If Maggie thought to win over the 
little Blossom streeters, she was dis- 
appointed. They looked longingly at 
the spicy apples and swallowed hard, 





EVENINGS 


but they remained loyal to the teach- 
ings of Miss Grace. 

Maggie could have borne it all with 
fortitude if Annie hadn’t turned against 
her, but Annie went with the major- 
ity and this caused bitterest reflections, 
Whenever Annie, bade to “mind the 
baby,” wheeled the rickety carriage 
down to T wharf on a hot afternoon, 
Maggie thought it incumbent upon her 
to avoid the cool spot where they and 
their respective charges had passed so 
many delightful hours, and would se- 
lect some other watering place, perhaps 
W wharf, and trundle the youngest 
Connelly in that direction. It was lone- 
ly for the little mother, but feeling her- 
self the injured party she had firmly 
decided not to speak first. The other 
little mother was lonely, too, for she 
knew Maggie had lots and lots to tell 
her; she was sorry she had laughed, but 
she too had firmly decided not to speak 
first, and so the little girls passed each 
other a dozen times a day, heads well 
up in the air, looking neither to the 
right nor left, and giving no word or 
sign of making up. 

One night Maggie came home from @ 
long trolley ride with the virtuous re- 
solve of speaking first. Her father had 
given her a quarter, he was having an 
off-spell; that is, he had not come home 
intoxicated for two whole weeks. Mrs 
Connelly had got a new hat, the little 
Connellys a pair of shoes around, and 
Maggie her quarter. She bought some 
peanuts, pickled limes and black lico- 
rice and rode as far as a 6-cent fare 
and two transfers would take her, far 
out into the beautiful suburbs, but it 
was all gall and bitterness, for Annie 
was not sharing in this great affluence. 
With a generous half of everything she 
had bought and her largest and rosiest 
Astrakan hoarded especially for this 
time of reconciliation, she knocked at 
the door of Mrs Sullivan’s kitchen. 

“She’s gone into the country, shure, 
me gell,” said Mrs Sullivan somewhat 
proudly. 

Maggie was so astonished at the news 
that she backed right into Stubby Ma- 
guire, who with a coal scuttle was go- 
ing upstairs. Stubby said, “Yep, she’s 
gone to find them ‘dish-rag trees’ of 
your’n,” 

All unknown to himself, Stubby had 
spoken the exact truth. Miss Grace in 
sending off her weekly batch of little 
folks had assigned Annie to the very 
place Maggie had left one week before, 
to the home of Rebecca Ann Hale. That 
thrifty housewife gave to Annie Sulli- 
van the same thorough initiatory scrub- 
bing she had given to Maggie; then she 
cut her a huge chunk of gingerbread 
and turned her loose upon the farm 
with such words of advice as, ‘‘Don't 
go near the well, and don’t go near the 
sheep. That ‘buck’ is an ugly critter; 
he’d as lief butt you over the fence as 
not. Don’t you fall into the pigsty, and 
don’t you dare to eat a single green ap- 
ple; the Astrachans air about gone, but 
there’s plenty of August Sweets com- 
ing on, I guess you can find a mellow 
one,” 

Annie Sullivan didn’t go very far; she 
plumped herself right down upon the 
door rock, her eyes round with wonder, 
and even the gingerbread forgotten, for 
there, almost in front of her, was the 
dish-rag tree! Maggie hadn't lied after 
all. 

In the Sullivan home, dish-cloths, 
when not in use, always hung upon 
nails under the sink, and they were 
made from old ragged underwear, shirt 
sleeves and even the legs of stockings 
whose feet had refused to be further 
mended. They had never grown on 
trees; this was clearly a new species. 
She gazed as if fascinated, then got up 
and walked round and round the tree, 
counting the little gray battered 
bunches that seemed to be glued to the 
forks of the branches. ‘“‘There’s 15 in 
all,” she said aloud. “I wonder if it 
hurts when they come off.” 

“What hurts?’ said Hiram Hale, com- 
ing out for the milk pail. 

“Them,” said Annie, pointing to the 
old lilac. 

Hiram looked oe en ee then he put his 
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head back, slapped his thigh and 
laughed in such a manner that it 
brought his sister to the door. 

“Ha, ha,” he roared, “‘this ‘ere young- 
ster thinks thet them dish-cloths grow 
on thet old laylock. If thet ain’t the 
beatenest yew ever heerd tell on. Thet 
other little critter thought jest the 
same, Rebecca Ann, but I clean forgot 
tew tell yew,” and Hiram Hale went to 
the barnyard still laughing at what he 
considered a pretty good joke. 

Rebecca Ann Hale, with hands floury 
from the kneading board, stood in the 
doorway and surveyed the scene. The 
yard was clean from its semi-weekly 
sweepings, the milk pail stakes straight 
and taut, the half-barrels of house 
plants shining with new paint, and the 
geraniums and the sunlight lay warm 
on the grass, sweet from recent mow- 
ing; but there was the gaunt old lilac 
hung with tufts of tattered old rags, 
gray and dingy with dust and rain, a 
blot upon the landscape. Rebecca Ann 
Hale, the neatest woman in Putnam’s 
Corner, felt her disgrace keenly. ‘“‘I de- 
clare,” she said, the color creeping to 
the roots of her scant gray hair, “I 
never thought on’t, but I calc’late 
thet’s my dirty streak; they say every- 
body’s got one. T’ think I should live 
t’ be sixty-tew year old before finding 
out what mine is!’”” She almost groaned 
in the humiliation of her soul, but in a 
few moments recovered her wonted de- 
cision of manner and said, “Annie Sul- 
livan, yew take this old cheer, tear off 
them old dirty rags, every one of them 
and carry ’em tew the rag barrel out in 
the’ woodshed.” 

“Don’t yer ever use '’em?” asked An- 
nie, shocked at such wastefulness., 

“No, no, child, except when I scour 
a@ kittle; they’re no airthly good. I hev 
fags enough, goodness knows—I cal- 
clate I jest hang ’em out tew dry and 
forgit all about ’em’”’; then to herself, 
“A-saving old dirty dish-cloths and 
mop-rags—well I never!” 

Rebecca Ann Hale never did things 
by halves. “Hiram,” she said, when 
Annie Sullivan was fast asleep in the 
sweetest and cleanest bed she had ever 
seen, or ever slept in, “I want yew to- 
morror morning, the first thing yew 
dew, tew chop down thet old laylock.’”’ 

“Why, Rebecca Ann,” said her 
brother in a grieved voice, “Pa set out 
thet laylock when yew wus a baby. 
He got a little root from Deacon 
Brown's. I remember him bringing it 
home. I wus—” 

“I don’t care what yew wus,” she in- 
terrupted tartly. “It’s deader’n a door 
nail, except one leetle mite of a branch, 
it clutters up the dooryard, and its a- 
going to be cut down.” 

The next morning when Annie Sulli- 


van went out into the dooryard all that | 


remained of the dish-rag tree was a 
big splintery siump. 





Three Dainty Pillows, 


FANNIE W. CARNES, 





A few very pretty sofa pillows came 
to my notice while on a recent visit. 
One, especially beautiful, is made of 
coarse ecru scrim and black and orange 
satin ribbons about three-fourths of an 
inch in width. Draw threads in the 
scrim to make squares, equal to width 
of ribbon, then run the ribbon in one 
color. and the other at right angles. 
Fringe ends and let hang, or sew them 
down. Have back lining of orange and 
ruffie of black. 

Another equally pretty one is made 
of yellow cambric or sateen. This is 
covered with a coarse black muslin, 
allowing the yellow to show through. 
A narrow ruffie is then added of yellow 
with deeper one of black. On the sur- 
face of the pillow were pansies, each 
petal being crocheted separately, sewed 
together to form the pansy, and then 
sewed at irregular intervals over the 
pitlow. The pansies were in natural 
colors. Green stems could be outlined 
from each pansy to make them look 
more natural. 

The third one was of silk rags, cut 
wide and then frayed on edges. These 
were knit or crocheted into a oa | 
and thé then finished wi with a heavy cord, 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-1tashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form, 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used, 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure cone 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
Sician alike, 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form, He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
a far safer, more palatable 
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Some Insect Guests on Familiar Plants. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 





bs Instinct her simple guide 

A heaven taught insect baffles all your 
pride. 

Not all your marshall’d orbs, that ride 
so high, 

Proclaim more loud a present deity, 

Than the nice symmetry of these 
small cells, 

Where on each angle genuine science 
dwells,”’ 





Evans. 

If anyone thinks that an entomologist 
is without his or her trials and tribu- 
lations, let him 
try to fill the po- 
sition for a while. 
The smaller the 
subject, the more 
difficult it is to 
study and clas- 
sify. Particularly 
is this true of 
those minute in- 
sects, the gall 
makers, whosse 
varied and com. 
plicated metamor- 
phoses and life 
histories are, as 
yet, but blank 
pages to the aver- 
age mortal. It is 
much less trouble 
to follow the story of some great 
gorgeous butterfly or moth from start 
to finish, so much more available is 
its material. But the minute and in- 
conspicuous insects have really quite as 
interesting histories with their varia- 
tions of form and complexity of struc- 
ture, the ingenuity of which is almost 
marvelous in many instances. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
jewel-weed or pale touch-me-not, as it 
is sometimes called, known to the bdot- 
anist as Impatiens pallida, which grows 
so luxuriantly in low, moist ravines. 
If you look closely you will see some- 
thing besides flowers and seed pods 
dangling from its tremulous stalks, in 
the form of compact, fleshy balls, which 
almost overweight their delicate sup- 
port. Open one of these abnormal 
growths, and firmly imbedded in the 
green, juicy substance, you will find, 
if late in the fall, numercus wee orange 
larvae who are thriving and develop- 
ing upon the succulent cells that have 
been diverted from their normal cone 
dition. 

These small ‘‘worms” belong to the 
gall-gnat order, which are distinguished 
by their legless, bright colored larvae, 
These larvae have another prominent 
characteristic in the form of a horny 
implement called a “breast bone” 
situated near the head and which 
is so minute an instrument that 
one needs a powerful glass to dis- 
tinguish it. As it can be exserted 














JEW EL-WEED GALL 


at will, it is used to lacerate the 
cell walls to obtain nourishment, 
and also wear a passageway out 


of the gall when it shall have fallen to 
the ground, into which the larvae crawl 
to pupate. Here, in due time, they come 
from their silken cocoons, fully devel- 
oped, delicate winged flies that look 
like mosquitoes, but happily without 
the stinging accomplishments of those 
cheerful pests. 

These galls are an illustration of pro- 
tective formation and coloration in 
nature economics. They resemble in 
form and color the seed pods, save that 
they are somewhat distorted. They are 
the work of the orange larvae, who by 
constant laceration of the plant cells, 
excite abnormal restorative activity, 
and so develop this unique growth. 
Every lover of wild flowers is familiar 
with the manner in which the jewel- 
weed disperses its seed by contraction. 
The slender pods, when ripe, split open 
and curl back with such spasmodic 
force that the smooth seeds are sent 
flying in all directions after the fashion 
of the shining projectiles on the witch- 
hazel. And you will notice that the 
tiny larvae in the galls spring about 
when disturbed with the same erratic 
force which they have doubtless im- 
bibed from the active juices of their 
host plant. 

In many an old-fashioned garden, not 
too neatly kept, you may find in some 
cool, damp corner, a vigorous plant of 
the undesirable gill-over-the-ground 
(Nepeta glechoma) which, during the 
summer and autumn, acts as host plant 
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to some globular galls that have 
stolen the territory of a leaf petiole and 
grown fast about the sturdy, creeping 
stem. In general appearance this gall 
is not so very different from the jewel- 
weed’s production, but scientists have 
placed the maker in a distinctly differ- 
ent order. This particular individual is 
known to entomologists as Diagtrophus 
siminis, an alphabetical arrangement 
that is somewhat appaling to the un- 
iniated. It is, however, of the same 
family, the Cynipoidae, that creates 
those curious galls on the oaks, 

Open one of these structures and you 
will find that it is filled with a spongy, 
vegetable fiber which incloses two or 
three round cells, each of which con- 
tains a single white larvae which even- 
tually pupates within its small inclo- 
sure and develops into a round-bodied, 
iridescent-winged fly that works its 
way through the cell walls to life and 
liberty. The cynipoids are examples of 
that curious phenomenon of alterna- 
tion of generation which occurs among 
several of this sub-family. One gener- 
ation appears among whom there are 
no males, while the next or alternat- 
ing generation contains both males and 
females. 

The cynipoid gall, according to Prof 
Adler, the German authority on such 
matters, 1s not the result of a fluid in- 
serted by the parent fly as was once 
supposed, and as is the case of the 
Nematus or sawfly, but is induced by 
a salivary secretion of the larvae. This 
fluid, it. seems, is capable of passing 
through the cell walls and producing 
effects at quite a distance beyond ace 
tual contact with the larvae. 


Perplexities. 








Will someone come to my aid? I 
have a scarf that has faded and 
I wish to color it seal brown. I 
can find no directions with dyes I have 
bought in regard to dying fur. I am 
perplexed.—[F. M. S., N H. 

Is there any way of cleaning the 
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GALLS ON GILL-OVER-THE-GROUND. 


metal tops of salt shakers after they 
have become encrusted with green? Is 
there any way that deposit can be pre- 
vented? I’ve wiped our _ so-called 
aluminum ones out and put them away 
during the muggy weather, but they 
are green, nevertheless, and I am un- 
willing either to throw them away, or 
to use them in their present condition, 
[Fuller, Mass. 

T have read that old bedticking makes 
good dish towels—will someone who 
has tried it kindly explain how it is 
cleaned? I have tried brushing and 
boiling without avail; the feather dust 
still sticks, and as we have no desire 
for a full fledged set of dishes, the 
ticking is unused.—[Housekeeper, Mass. 

—————_<_______ 

Sunday School Teacher: Tommy Mce 
Grath, can you tell me who threw the 
stone that struck Goliath? 

Tommy: Ye kin search me! Our 
street’s all tore up an’ dey aint no au- 
tomobiles goes dat way. 


RUB ON 
! 


Pa 
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Asparagus 


_By F, M. Hexamer, This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 


market. It is a practical i 

the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, se 
lection and preparation of the soil, planting, culti- 
vation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungous 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and money crop. 
Illustrated, 6x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth. Price 60 
cents. 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry sug- 
gestions for their application in the commoner 
problems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to 
the discussions at all points. In spite of the nat- 
ural difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. Illustrated, 6x7 inches, 152 
pages, Cloth, Price 60 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied 
Vegetables 


By C. BL, Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- 
ous types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. Ane explanation is given of the requirements, 
conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 
itative treatise on this subject ever published. 
Insects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables 
are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
142 pages, Oloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences 


By E P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes, It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedges; how to plant and how to 
treat them; and y concerning windbreaks 
and shelters, It includes the whole art of making 
a delightful home, giving 


directions for nooks and 
balconies poe — and for human comfort, 
es. 


— 40 pages. Oloth. Price 50 

cen 

Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvest- 
ing and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains, How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, prepara- 
tion, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for 
market and for improvement, preparation for sale, 
and the profits that may be exnected. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches. 144 pages. Cloth, Price 50 cents. 


Spraying Crops—Why, When 
and How 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc. The present 
fourth edition has been rewritten and reset through- 
out to bring it thoroughly up to date, so that it 
embodies the latest practical information gleaned 
by fruit growers and experiment station workers, 
So much new information has come to light since 
the third edition was published that this is prac- 
tically a new book, needed by those who have 
utilized the earlier editions, as well as by fruit 
growers and farmers generally. Illustrated. 6x7 
inches, About 150 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


The Practical Fruit Grower 


By 8. T, Maynard. Just what the beginner needs 
and the successful fruit man practices, Illustrated. 
5x7 inches, 128 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 





Manual of Corn Judging 


By A. D. Shamel. The advanced methods of 
corn judging and all the available inf i 
this subject are incorporated in this work. It is 
especially helpful to farmers interested in improve- 
ment of corn, for corn schools, farmers’ institutes, 
etc. Profusely illustrated with photographs of ears 
of the leading varieties of corn, desirable ears con- 
trasted to undesirable, and kernels, In addition the 
score cards used in the corn states are given. 6x7 
inches, Price 60 cents. 


Hemp 


By 8. 8. Boyce, A practical treatise on the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of 
the history and nature of the hemp plant. The 
various chapters are devoted to the soil and climate 
adapted to the culture of hemp for seed and for 
fiber, irrigating, harvesting, retting and machinery 
for handling hemp. [)lustrated, inches, 112 
pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding 
value. The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soil; that without reseeding it goes on yielding two, 
three, four and sometimes five cuttings anrually 
for five, ten or perhaps 100 years; and that either 
green or cured it is one of the most nutritious forage 
plants known, makes reliable information upon its 
production and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
formation is given in this volume for every part 
of America, by the highest authority. Illustrated, 
6x7 inches, 160 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents, 


The New Onion Culture 


Ry T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to date. A new method of growing 
Onions of largest size and yield, on less land, than 
can be raised by the old plam Thousands of 
farmers and gardeners and many experiment sta- 
tions have given it practical trials which have 
proved a success, A complete guide in growing 
onions with the greatest profit, explaining the 
whys and wherefores, Liberally illustrated. 6x7 
inches, 140 pages, Cloth, Price 50 cents, 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field cul- 
ture. Part I-By J. Es orse, the well-known 
Michigan trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark 
forcing and field culture. Part I1]—Other methods 
practiced by the most experienced market gardeners, 
greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts o 
America: Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Mlustrated. 
6x7 inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


; Home Pork Mating 


The art of- raising and curing pork on the farm. 
By A. W. Fulton. A complete guide for the farmer, 
the country butcher and the suburban dweller, in 
all that pertains to hog slaughtering, curing, pre- 
serving and storing pork product—from scalding va 
to kitchen table and dining room. Fully illustra’ 


and handsomely bound. 5x7 inches, 125 
Cloth, Price 5) cents. 
Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. A treatise on poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and 
their proper location, coops, additions and special 
construction; all practical in design, and reasonable 
in cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 13 
pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. Mlustrated descriptions 
of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances, etc, etc. 
Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches, Over 125 pages. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents, 





Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 


Our New, Large, Descriptive Tustrated Catalog, 116 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, 
thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all the 
best books on rural and home topics, sent for 4 cts. in stamps—which only pays the postage. 
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Preparing and Serving Sweetbreads, 


J. H. 


GALLAHER. 





Select fresh sweetbreads and soak 
for an hour in salt water, changing fre- 
quently until they become light in 
color. Then have ready boiling water, 
to which a bay leaf, sprig of celery, a 
sliced onion and % teaspoon salt have 
been added. Into this put the sweet- 
breads, cover and cook slowly for 30 
minutes. Throw into cold water, and 
when thoroughly cold, cut away all the 
membranes, windpipes, etc, and _ set 
away in cool place till ready to use. 

Salad: Cut two sweetbreads into 
small pieces, season with salt and white 
pepper, add 1 cup each of celery and 
almonds, and mix with mayonnaise 
dressing. When ready to serve line the 
salad bowl with watercress, parsley or 


lettuce, arrange the mixture, garnish 
with sliced lemons and pitted olives. 
Sweetbreads a la Creme: Prepare as 
described in first paragraph. Make a 
rich cream sauce and pour over. These 


are nice combined with mushrooms and 
peas and served in pastry cups. 

Cream Sauce for Sweetbreads: Heat 
1 pt rich cream, then add 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch mixed with 2 of milk, to 
which add 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons butter, 
14 teaspoon salt and pinch of pepper. 


Cook until it thickens; serve hot, 

Fried Sweetbreads: Soak in _ salt 
water and dry carefully. Lard with 
narrow strips of fat salt pork and cook 
in a buttered frying pan until the pork 
is crisp. 

Fritters: Soak and chop a pair of 
sweetbreads, add 1 cup flour, 3 well 
beaten eggs, 1 teaspoon baking powder 
and half a teacup new milk. Mix and 


drop into a kettle of hot fat, turn when 
brown, drain and serve hot with small 
pickles. 

Croquettes: Parboil- 20 minutes in 
salted water, chop fine, add two beaten 
eggs, roll into balls and dip in egg. 


HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS 


Then roll in bread or cracker crumbs 
and fry brown. Serve with tomato 
sauce, garnish with olives. 


-— 


A Lamp That Refused to Give Light. 


H. M. R. 








For some time the small hand lamp 
in which I burn kerosene oil had been 
troubling me. After it had been lighted 
a few minutes the flame would gradu- 
ally begin to grow dim, until finally 
only a faint glimmer would remain, 

At first I laid it to the oil and then 
the burners. The lamp was given a 
new burner, but the trouble still con- 
tinued. The first night it promised to 
do better, but by the next night it got 
back to its oid trick, and in half an 
hour after it was lighted it degener- 
ated to the same sickly glimmer; and 
no amount of turning up had any effect 
upon it, except to disclose a eharred 
and blackened surface half an inch 
down the wick. 

I was now satisfied that the trouble 
must be with the wick. A new wick 
proved just as disappointing, however, 
and in a fit of desperation I seized the 
lamp and hurried to the nearest lamp 
store, 

“Have you ever tried felt wicking?” 
asked the courteous clerk. 

I assured him that I had not. 

“Felt makes excellent lamp wicks,” 
he went on, as he proceeded to cut and 
fit several to the burner of my lamp, 
with such an air of calm assurance 
that my faith in his happy solution of 
the problem never for an instant wav- 
ered. That night a bright, steady flame 
assured me that my trouble was at an 
end, with that lamp, at least, and ever 
since, felt wicks have been used to the 
entire satisfaction of the family. 


-—— 


Turkish Coffee—The Turks are noted 
for the excellence of their coffee. They 
never put coid milk or cream in warm 
coffee. Irdeed a native declares this to 
be the secret of their success as coffee 
brewers. The following recipe is faith- 
fully conformed to. Place the required 
amount of water in the_ coffeepot. 
When it reaches the boiling point add 
enough sugar to sweeten, and simmer 
until it becomes a rich syrup. Coffee in 





the proportion of a tablespoon to each 
cup of water is gently stirred in. The 
milk is warmed in a separate vessel 
and poured into the whole just as it is 
served. Those who have never tried 
this process will be surprised to find 
how much it improves an ordinary cup 
of coffee to warm the milk before using. 





Celery Patties—Wash and cut celery 


stalks into half-inch lengths, boil until 
tender, drain (reserving % cup the wa- 
ter for the sauce and the remainder 
for a soup), add 2 tablespoons butter, 
and to 1 pt the celery 1 teaspoon of salt 
and 6 shakes of paprika. Have ready 
some shapes of baked pastry. Fill with 
the celery and let stand in a brick oven 
five minutes. Serve with a cream sauce 
made of 1 cup sweet milk, % cup celery 
water, 3 tablespoons each of flour and 
butter creamed together, and 1 salt- 
spoon salt.—[Mrs Shirley St Aubyn. 





Sweet Pickled Pears—Wipe 10 Ibs 
hard pears and remove the blossom 
end. Cook in boiling water until ten- 
der. Remove fruit and strain the 
water. To 1 qt of this water add 1 qt 
vinegar, 5 lbs sugar and % cup of mix- 
ed whole cloves, allspice, mace and 
stick cinnamon. Put it on to boil for 
half an hour, then add the pears and 
when well scalded remove them and 
pack in glass jars. Boil the syrup down 
until there is just enough to cover the 
fruit. Pour it over and seal at once.— 
[R. L. W. 


Worth Sending For—In these days, 
when so many recipes call for speci- 
fied temperatures in the oven, a device 
which will tell this at a glance is ap- 
preciated. This is just what the Kala- 
mazoo thermometer on the oven door 
of a Kalamazoo range does, and this is 
only one of many unique and attrac- 
tive features on these ranges. This 
company has no middlemen—it sells 
direct from factory to user. It guaran- 
tees its stoves, and in case of dissatis- 
faction you have only to return the 
stove, the company paying freight 
charges both ways. Have you seen the 
new fall catalog, No 100? Send for it 
at once to the Kalamazoo Stove Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. It contains some 
bargains, 











We Offer $1,000 


For a Disease Germ That Liquozone Can’t Kill. 


On every bottle of Liquozone we of- 
fer $1,000 for a disease germ that it 
cannot kill. We do this to assure you 
that Liquozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill 
germs in tue body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
which gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity; a worth so great that, after 
testing the product for two years 
through physicians and hospitals, wo 
paid $100,000 for the American rights. 
And we have spent over one million 
dollars, in one year, to buy the first 
bottle and give it free to each sick 
one who would try it. 


Acts Like Oxygen. 


Liquozone is not made by com- 
pounding drugs, nor is there any alco- 
hol in it. Its virtues are derived sole- 
ly from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a 
process requiring immense apparatus 
and 14 days’ time. This process has, 
for more than 20 years, been the cegn- 
stant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helnful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it 
is an absolutely certain germicide. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables; 





and Liquozone—like an excess of oxy- 
gen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 
Liquozone goes into the stomach, 
into the bowels and into the blood, 
to go wherever the blood goes. No 
germ can escape it and none can re- 
sist it. The results are inevitable, for 
a germ disease must end when the 
germs are killed. Then Liquozone, 
acting as a wonderful tonic, quickly 
restores a condition of perfect health. 
Diseases which have resisted medi- 
cine for years yield at once to Liquo- 
zone, and it cures diseases which 
medicine never cures. Half the people 
you meet—wherever you are—can tell 
you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma 

Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis idney seases 
Blood Poison La Grippe 

Rright’s Disease Liver Troubles 


Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Serofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 





Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as @ vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do, 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


Dandruff—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again, Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone Co,, 
458-464 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


My Gisease 18......cescceceseceesscees ecccccccccccoece 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, I will take it. 


Pee eeeceereessesseereteeescs eeeeeereerteeeerereees seeeeees 


steerer eeereree PPrerreererierrirrtt | 


Ww 108 Give full address—write plainly. 











Any phrsician or hospital not yet using Liqu> 
zone ‘will be gladly suprlied for a test. 
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LARKIN 
$10.00 PREMIUMS 
FREE 


with your selection of $10.00 
worth of Larkin Seaps, 
Tollet Articles, Flavoring 
Extracts, and other House- 
hold Necessities. All of 
the highest quality— 
satisfaction guar- 
anteed if 
selection left 
tous, Booklet 
on application. 
This handsome 
solid Oak or 
Mahogany-fin- 
ished Morris 
Chair is only 
one of many 
Larkin ums, 


MILLIONS SAVE MONEY 
Factory-to-Family dealing, obtainin 
$30.00 retail value for $10.00. The Larkia 
Idea yor demonstrated success. ucts and 
Premium sent on Thirty Days’ Trial; money 
refunded if quality of every article is not 
entirely satisfactory. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 58 
Over 600 Premiums—everything most homes 
require for comfort and pleasure. 


Larkin Co. 


Established, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 











rou WOOD, COBS OR RUBBISH 





an O-RIB-O Heater. 

non ittle, Intense radiatin; 
power. Holds fire over night 
with wood. Burns anything 
butcoal. Ashes removed only 
@ or 3 times a year. Heats 
like a $60 base burner. Ex- 
tremely stylish and hand- 
some. We guarantee satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
One good hardware dealer ia 
a town sells it. 

wo there are mone on sale at 

your townsend ws Se88 4y. 

will sbi id a No 
Fotesets t0 tne cnonthe Srich 
te be returned at our expense if 
and money refunded. We make Soft Coal 
nd for illustvated boekict anyway. 









i WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


movement, la 
nickel p plated, S -_ very sera uri 


a 
tpaid, We trust you 
atches and cork premiums 


nh awa’ 
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FREE T0 YOU Beautiful Sitver and Gold 

9 _World’s Fair Souvenir Spoon, 
Postpaid, 
poonte who you think need Sewing Machine or Wateh 


If you send us name and address of ten 


t Eastern Supply Co., 1118 Broadwey, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


SPECIAL OFFER 





uary to every new subscriber 
who sends the regular subscription 
rice of $1.00, either direct or through 
any of our tatives, thus giving the 
numbers for the remainder of this year free 
from the time when the subscription is 
received. We will further send, when ready, 
our most valuable Year Book and Almanac 
for 195, This %4-page book contains in a 
condensed form an immense amount of sta- 
tistical matter and general information, to- 
gether with weather forecasts for the year. 
The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal 
to your friends and neighbors and ask them 
to subscribe. 
As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, 
including the Year Book, on receipt of two 


new subscribers. 

This, it is needless to add, is the best 
time of the year for getting subscriptions, 
and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your town or neighbor- 
hood and make good use of the above offer. 


W: — send this journal until Jan- 





Orange Judd Company 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





$16 For Iie 


“7 stent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$16 by buying a Kalamazoo Range.” 

Will you spend one cent to investigate our 
special factory offer on 


Kalamazoo 









We ship direct to you 
from our own factory, 
freight 
Prepaid, 
on 


360 
Days Ap- 
proval 
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— ; if not per- 
jap satisfactory return it a our expense. We 
© this better because we are the only stove 
Spanutneturers in the world who are at 
their entire product direct from the factory to 
the user. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middlemen’s profits—therefore, do not be influ- 
cone dealers’ prejudice; tons neg oh ke 
e have a most extraordinary bargain 
ee on our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 
nish you—don’t buy until you learn all about 
the Kalamazoo Oak, 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOCUE 
and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever ixsued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user. 
Describes our full line, including, 
KALAMAZOO STEEL Senet. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special 
factory prices, 
A HICH GRADE LINE OF ener cooK 
STOVES +. a wood or wood and coal. 
RANCE for hard coal ex- 
clusively ode compara | for the east- 
ity t rade—a great money saver. 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
pon rll ag parlor stove in the world—a 
grea 
KALAMAZOO “HOT BLAST STOVE for 
soft coal. 
A NEW CAST rans HEATING 
) STOVE for wood. ETC, ETC. 

Don’t fail to acquaint paucneit with the many 
good — and superior advantages of our 
Crand ange. Made exclusively for hard a cond 
or Ak 3 the kind the New 
England, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
Sonabieness. 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 

a@reequipped with our éatent Oven There 
mometer—great fuel ea: es baking 
@nd roasting easy. 
Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates 
used in ail Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos biacked and pol- 
ished ready foruse. Anyone can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manulac 
turers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our 
product under a 820,000 bank bond; we pay all 
freight ch os; if you are not perfectly sutis- 
fied we d one want you to keep the purchase; 
we give you a 360 d approval test. The 
Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly «o save 
you money. Send ‘tor free coeee No, 100; 
read our offer; compare our prices and then 
let us ship you @ Kalamazoo, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, any Commercial 
) Agency, or to the Editors of this Publication. 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS 
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“Lest S eventually crumbleand decay. 
We fee the beautiful aud ever-enduring 
Forget” White Bronze 


Time and the elements have no 
effect on it. It is practically IN- 
DESTRUCTIBLE. 

If in need of cemetery work, let 
us know about whit expense you 
enticipate and we will send you a 
selected variety of our 

Beautiful Designs 
with prices and full information. 


1 Te; distance is 
tn = yt wm family 


. rite at once. 
~. ("Agents Wanted. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co., 


Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


48-page book free, 
PATENTS iistere reference 


DOES YOUR TIN WARE LEAK? 


Do not throw it away. Send fora package of Little 
Jewel Menders, only I5e. Agents wanted. 


A. P. WASHBURN, 1264 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


ATENTS= 


Send for ** THE VALUE IN A Patent,» md A. the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com.o 
Spear, Middletoa, Donaldson & Spear, > menting + 9 

















| been 
' grace to any gift,” 








Art Calendar Made at Home. 


EDITH WALTON, 





Have you a camera? It will do won- 
ders for you with very little time and 
expense, and Christmas 
may find each of your 
friends rejoicing over a 
pretty gift, appreciated 
the more because of its 
being your own work. 

One of the prettiest ideas 
is a four-season calendar 
made on mounting cards. 
It is only a matter of 
fancy as to how the cards 
are arranged—standing on 
ends as a screen, or hanging one below 
the other, suspended by ribbon, or the 
four cards one over the other in the 
usual calendar fashion. As for the 
cards themselves, ask at any store of 
camera supplies for dark gray mount- 
ing cards, size about 6 by §& inches. 
They can be bought for 15 or 20 cents 
a dozen. With a small calendar of the 
months of the year, which costs two or 
three cents, about two yards of nar- 
row ribbon, a fine brush and a little 
white oil paint, you are ready to go to 
work. 

On the first card, which is to repre- 
sent winter, paste in the upper left 
hand corner a round 
picture of some pretty 
snow scene. If you 
should not have one, 
quite likely you can 
borrow a film from a 
friend from which to 
make a print. With 
the dark gray cards 
the pictures look best 
finished in black and 
white. A very nar- 
row mat or margin of 
white adds greatly to 
the views. 

To the right, and a 
little lower, paste in 
the same way, an- 
other midwinter view. The next step 
will perhaps take a little more time, 
but it will repay you in the end. It has 
said that ‘a little verse adds 
and particularly 
does it apply in this case. A little 
search among the poets will enable you 
to find some lines of beautiful thought 
that breathe the spirit of winter and 
its snow-drifted fields into your very 
veins, as: 

“The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white.” 

Print carefully with brush and paint 
the four lines across the lower part of 
the card. In order to keep the wording 
straight, invisible lines with a knife 
can be traced on the card. In the 
space above the stanza, paste the cal- 
enlar for the first three months of the 
year, and your winter card is complete. 

Spring, which includes the next three 
months, is done in the same way. A 
more attractive 
season cannot be 
imagined for a 
subject of verse 
and art. Here 
is a suitable 
verse for. this 
brightest of all 
seasons, the joyous spring: 

“Not a nook of all the land 
But the daisies make to glow, 
And the happy violets pray 
In their hidden cells below.” 

Summer comes next, with its fullness 
and heat of July, August and Septem- 
ber: 

“It is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning 

grass; 
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her means. 








LOOKING AHEAD 














All is silent, save the faint 

And interrupted murmur of the bee.” 

Next come those beautiful days of 
the last three months of the year, when 
“nature wears that rich and golden 
livery which we always associate with 
the idea of abundance. Whittier’s 
lines from “The Huskers” are word 
paintings in themselves: 

“But still «» veniie hill slopes, 
leys fringed with wood, 

Ungathered, bleaching in the sun, the 

heavy corn crop stood.” 

This finishes the year, and when the 
ribbens of pink or blue have been neat- 
ly tied in the manner desired, you may 
feel justly proud of your homemade 
calendar, 


Hurrah for Christmas! 


The “Christmas Corner’ seems to be 
just what is wanted, to judge by the 
letters received. “I want to contribute 
my mite,’’ writes one, and incloses a 
novel idea for a pretty and inexpensive 
gift, which will be published in due 
time. We want a lot of such “mites.” 
Christmas is but two months away, and 
there is none too much time for those 
who make their gifts and can find but 
odd minutes each day for the work. 

Now for your suggestions and ideas— 
send them in promptly. Don’t delay. 
This is to be a mutual help department 
for a merry and happy celebration of 
Christmas. Help others as you would 
have them help you. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to the 
Christmas Corner, this office. 


A Gift Children Can Make. 


PERCY FIELDING. 


in val- 











A pretty little Christmas gift that 
any boy or girl can make easily is a 
match scratcher made from a fashion 
plate. Mother or aunty is almost sure 
to have fashion catalogs, many of them 
with colored illustrations. Cut out the 
figure of one of the largest and most 
attractive of these. Cut the upper part 
of the figure, including the head and 
waist, free from the skirt; then cut out 
the skirt carefully, and with this for 
a pattern, cut a piece of sandpaper ex- 
actly the same size. 

With good glue mount the sandpaper 
skirt on a neat card of dark color. Then 
mount the remainder of the figure in 
its proper place. Take care to adjust 
these, cutting the lower portion of the 
waist to slightly lap over the upper 
part of the skirt so as to hide the rough 
edge of joining. With a little gold 
paint, put some appropriate title at 
one side, such as “Waiting for a 
match.” This will make a most at- 
tractive little match scratcher, and 
there is almost no end to the variety. 


Who Has Queer Pets? 


Hundreds of our boys and girls have 
pets which they love very dearly. Many 
must have unusual pets, animals and 
birds which one does not expect to find 
as a member of the household. These 
are the pets we want to know about. 
The Young Folk’s Editor recalls a boy 
companion who used to keep pet snakes 
and gave everybody a “wriggly” feel- 
ing when he went near them. Another 
had a pet hawk and still another would 
go to school with a flying squirrel in 
his pocket. What odd and queer pets 
have you? Write all about them—how 
you came to get them, what they eat, 
what they do, what you have learned 
about them—in fact, everything of in- 
terest in regard to them. 

If you have photographs of them send 
these with your letter. For the three 
best true stories of queer pets, $1 each 
will be paid, and 50 cents each for the 
next four. Here is a chance for our 
young folks to earn a little money for 








Christmas. This contest will close No- 
vember 15. Address Queer Pet Contest, 
this office. This contest is for boys 


and girls only. 


Joseph Horne Cor 


Pittsburg, 


OUR COLLECTION OF 


SMALL FURS 


There is no fur employed in the mak- 
ing of Neckpieces or Muffs that is not 
to be seen here in generous assortment. 
Every piece was selected by one whose 
knowledge of furs is undisputed. Every 
piece is guaranteed to be exactly as 
represented, no matter how inexpen- 
sive. And furthermore, our prices are 
lower, quality for quality, than can be 
had anywhere else. 


Furs can be ordered through the mail 
almost as well as by personal selection, 
as the purchaser must depend to a 
great extent on the store’s representa- 
tions. 


Four-in-Hand Ties of Natural Squir- 
rel, $5.00. 

Single Boas of Sable and Isabella 
Fox, having brush tails, $7.50. 

Long Ties of Natural Squirrel, trim< 
med with ermine, $8.00. 

Flat Muffs of Natural Squirrel, $8.00. 

Single Boas of Sable and Isabella 
Fox, large brush tails, $10.00. 

Long Squirrel Ties of blended fur, 
lined with fur, $10.00. 

Muffs of Natural Squirrel, very fine 
grade, $12.00. 

Muffs of Blended Squirrel, $12.00. 

Flat Muffs of Sable and Isabella Fox, 
$12.00. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pens. Ave, Fifth St. Cecil Way. 








BOOKS’ 


GREENHO USES 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


By WALTER P, WRIGHT. The object of this 
useful manual for all classes of horticulturists ws 
to present a concise and pleasurable introduction 
to practical gardening, and to compress as much 
information as possible into the space at command. 
It gives detailed directions for the culture and 
selection of the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
each subject being made clear by appropriate illus- 
trations accompanying the text. Another valuable 
feature of this work is “‘A Pictorial Garden Calen- 
dar,” giving hints and OS Bors ce for every month 
in the year. Illustrated, 6x7 inches. 157 pages. 
Cloth ......... peeaesseduebncbeenensscneeeesebecnooed $0.75 


Greenhouse Construction 


By L. R. TAFT. A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses for professional 
florists, as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
approved structures are so fully and clearly described 
that anyone who desires to build a greenhouse will 
have no difficulty in determining the kind best 
suited to his purpose. The modern and most suc- 
cessful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hotbeds 
and frames receives appropriate attention. Ilus- 
trated. 5x7 inches, 218 pages. Cloth............ $1.50 


Greenhouse Management 


By L. R. TAFT. This book forms an almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Greenhouse Con- 
struction. In it the author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, together with that of the 
most successfyl florists and gardeners, in the man- 
agement of growing plants under glass. So minute 
and practical are the various systems -nd methods 
of growing and forcing roses, violets, carnations 
and all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables, described, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the following of its 
teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illustrated. 
5x7 inches, 400 pages. Cloth......cccscsccsesesees $1.50 


Cataleg Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descrintive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and containing de- 
tailed descriptions of all the best books on mral 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 














Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. hg ane «$1.00 
Home Pork Making. 4. W. cos 680 
The Ice Crop. Z. L. Hiles.ccecsessessss 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 
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For the Heme Dressmakcr. 
+ This week’s patterns have been se- 
lected with a view to supplying the 
needs of the mother with a baby in 
arms, and those of the one who has 
little folks at school. Neither have the 





No 4559—Infant’s Round Yoke Dress, 


in one size only. 


older members of the family been for- 
gotten. If you have never tried our 
pattern service, do so now. Full direc- 
lions accompany each pattern. 
INFANT'S ROUND YOKE DRESS. 


No 4559—A simple design for a baby 
dress is here shown in sheer nainsook, 
The skirt is gathered to a round yoke. 
Made of plain material it forms a good 


foundation for a bit of handwork. Tiny 
French knots arranged in circles, or 
vy of flowers, gives a dainty finish. 


a sp! 
The yoke may be edged by a ruffle of 
fine embroidery or not, just as one pre- 


fers. For a dainty little dress for every=- 
day or best wear, this style is to be 
recommended, 

No 6171—All the adjectives that can 
be applied to the beautiful are brought 
into requisition for the description of 
the new blouses. There are _ full 


> 
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No 6171—Ladies’ Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 38, 


40 and 42-inch bust. 


blouses, tucked blouses, and shirred 
blouses, but the characteristic feature 
of them all is the sloping shoulder. A 
style that bids fair to be most popular 
is that of the tucked style with raglan 
sleeve. It is a model that is equally 
good for cotton or silk, and the panel 
front formed by backward turning 
tucks affords good foundation for trim- 
ming. The back has a simulated box- 
pleat and the blouse may be drawn 
down tight or bloused all the way 
round. For a pretty stylish waist this 
is to be recommended. 

No 6199—Corset covers cut in one 
piece are very generally used. They 
are simple to make and are well-fitting. 
In the model shown here, the front may 
be made with the deep shaped ruffle, 
which affords good bust line. The 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


use of this is optional, however. The 
lower edge of the corset cover is fin- 
ished by a peplum or curtain. As to 
materials, the soft finish kind are al- 
ways to be preferred, as they accord 
with the styles of making and wear 
better than materials containing much 
dressing. 

No 6200—The petticoat has a great 
deal to do with a well groomed and 
‘well dressed appearance. It is appar- 
ent to everyone that with the present 
fashion of full skirts, well-fitting petti- 
coats, with the right flare to lower 
edge and right line in the body part, 
are very necessary in the proper fit. 
The design shown embodies all the new 
lines, even to the charming flounce 
made in handkerchief points. The skirt 
proper is composed of five gores, but 
cut in such a manner as to throw the 





No 6199—French Corset Cover, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 

No 6200—New Style Petticoat, 20, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


fullness where it belongs. It is finished 
by a deep circular flounce, which may 
be decorated by the handkerchief frill, 
by ruffies, or any preferred manner. 
The model is one that is as good for 
a plain black sateen at 15c a yard as 
for the most expensive Paris mull or 
taffeta. 
ANOTHER RUSSIAN DRESS. 

No 4582—The pattern offered to-day is 
a variation of the popular Russian 
style. The body portion blouses pret- 
tily over the belt, a charming feature 
of the dress being the sleeve cap. The 








No 4582—Girl’s Russian Dress, 8, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years, 


skirt is gathered in the belt. Many 

mothers prefer this style, as it over- 

comes any tendency to skimpiness, 80 

much seen in the one-piece garments, 
HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


(31) 371 











Every Stockman Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and of Absorbing Interest tv 
All Dairgmen, Stock Breeders and Stock Fanciers 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Agriculture in America, 
in All Its Various Branches 

















Authors: EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D.\ Assistant Editors im the Office of 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S4°"Deascment of deviants 


Department of Agriculture 





This is the greatest, most comprehen- 
sive and finest illustrated work on farm- 
ing ever published in this or any other 
coun 


















A Work forthe Millions 


New, authentic, exhaustive and prace 
tical, adapted to allsections, East, West, 
North and South. A work indispensable 
to every breeder of livestock and stock 
fancier. 


Allithe Most Important Breeds 
of Farm Animals and 
Poultry Are Described 
and Illustrated 


Their cumgeseties valne for different 
Purposes and the ——— of breeding 
are discussed. ecommendations are 
made concerning care, shelter, feeding 
fattening and marketing. Its o 
all the experiments made in the United 
States and Canada with various coarse 
and concentrated feeds for horses,mules, 
dairy cows, cattle, sheep, swine, etc., 
etc., are concisely summarized. Rations 
are suggested for use in different parts 
of the country, and the general princi- 
ples of feeding are laid down. pecial 
attention is called to those details of 
practice upon which the experiments 
speak unanimously. 


The Causes, Course and Symptoms of the Diseases 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry 


are thoroughly described in such a manner that the farmer can readily recognize them and 
apply such remedics as are likely to be most efficient in his hands. ‘The latest and most ap- 
roved means of curing and preventing these diseases are clearly stated, When a veterinary 
necessary, the farmer is so advised. The drugs to be administered and the doses for 
different animals are clearly stated. The farmer is thus enabled to take the proper measure 
for preventing outbreaks of disease and for treating all cases which do not require the 
presence of an expert. 


The Illustrations of Domestic Animals 


in this work in most cases are faithful copies of photographs of living animals selected from 
specimens of the choicest stock of the country.and hence are correct types of the several 


breccs to which they belong. 
Table of Contents 
Each Part an Authoritative Treatise 


PartI —Field Crops. Part VII —Fertilizers, Soils, Drainage and 

Part II —Garden Crops. Irrigation, Manures, etc. 

Part I1I—Fruits and Nuts, Part VIII—Miscelianeous, which covers all 

Part I1V—Cattleand Dairying. matters of vital interest not 

Part V —Live Stock, imclud Horses, mentioned in the aforesaid parts 
Mules, Swine, Sheep, Goats, etc, and concludes with a complete 

Part VI—P oultry, comprising Chickens, index which will enable the 
Ducks, Geese, Guinea Fowls, Pi- reader to find any information 
geous, Turkeys, their housing, etc. desired at once. 


The book contains about 7 royal octavo pages (9% X7 inches) and nearly 500 superh 
half-tone and other original illustrations, Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the 
highest style of the bookmaker's art, worthy alike of the wéll-quulified authors, the enter- 


prising publishers, and the industry of agriculture. 
$4.50 


Introductory Price 
as good, sells at $5 to $10, but we 


Handsomely Bound 3 50 Half Morocco, 
in Cloth, only . . e Very Sumptuous 
make the introductory price one that should place this book in every home, 
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Ordinarily, a work of this character but not 











SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 2.3225 s% 


copies or cuts out and sends this order to the sole publishers. 
Te Orange Judd Com y, Book Dept., 52 Latayette Place, New York: 


Aa’per your liberal offer p ™e, on approval, express one 
aepeatere elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather, I I saree to pay you 

within & days of receipt of book and $1 per month thereafter until been paid, 
that being the introductory price. In ease of default, the whole emount besomes due. not 
satisfactory I will return book within said 5 days. Title to book to remain with Ozangedudd Com- 
pany until fully paid for. 


Wi ccccccocvecescec th TRUDE, ww csccdecscese ol Es pb cnt bdncbecenese 
Subscribers have the privilege of paying up in full at any time If eloth binding is preferred 
instead of half morocco, say eo, and change price to $3.50, oS 


























Panel 


showing all these figures 


Sent FREE! 


Anna Burnham Westerman has drawn for us a series 
of eleven charming figures showing the progress of style 
in woman's dress during the past century—ten years 


apart. 

We have reproduced them in tint in the form of an 
art panel, well worthy of adorning the walls of milady’s 
boudoir or den. 

These illustrations give but a faint idea of their beauty 
—the panel containing them is a yard wide. 

The larger illustration in the center of this announce- 
ment shows one of the figures full size. 

There is no printing at all on the front of the panel, 
with the exception of the dates under each costume, 
and the title line“ A Century of Delineator Girls.” These 
are admirably suited for framing, and are in every sense 
works of art. 

We will send you one—tolled in a mailing tube, so 
that there will be no creases in it—on receipt of four 
cents in stamps to cover mailing cost. 

As the demand for these panels is expected to exceed in volume 
anything that has been produced heretofore in the nature of art 

and the like, you should send in your request at once, 
‘writing name and address plainly. 

To secure the panel you should address Art Department, The 
Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., Butterick Building, New York City; 
but can su to The Delineator of your newsdealer, or of 
any Butterick Agent, or of the publishers. $1.00 for an catire year, 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
Butterick Building, New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 






























“the best of all the Magazines 
published for Woman’ — 


contains more of real interest to ‘‘ Her,” 
more of actual value and helpfulness, 
than any other periodical printed. « 


A year of it is a veritable Cyclopedia 
of Home Knowledge. 


A single number contains enough of 
economy-help to pay for many years’ 
subscriptions. 
























